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BEETHOVEN’S SONATAS FOR PIANOFORTE 
AND VIOLIN. 


By FR. NIECKS. 
(Continued from page 147.) 


THE first of the three sonatas for pianoforte and violin, 
Op. 12, is in D major, and consists of three movements— 
an Allegro con brio (D major, C), a Tema con variazioni 
{A major, 2), and a Rondo (D major, §). The subject- 
matter of the first movement is unimportant, and the 
portion between the exposition and the restatement so 
slight that it hardly deserves the name of “ working-out 
section,” although it is wholly evolved out of motives 
derived from the first subject. But if we miss thoughts of 
deep significance, wonderful evolutions, and striking 
reflections, compensation may be found in the truly 
delightful natural flow, brightness, and joyousness. Form 
and style seem to have been prompted by the duality of 
the executive forces, which are in constant amicable 
contention, manifested now by alternation, now by united 
or opposing combination. Playfulness is, so to speak, the 
key-note of every part of the movement. True, the 
“ working-out section” assumes a somewhat serious 
appearance, but the seriousness is as little seriously meant 
as the working out. As the structure is both obvious and 
orthodox, we may safely shirk the trouble of a detailed 
analysis. The first subject, followed by a second subject 
in the dominant key, and their recurrence in the principal 
key after an intervening section, need neither be pointed 
out nor commented upon.* Now we come to the second 
movement. The theme of the variations is full of simple 
feeling, not passionate, but warm. And then, in the first 
two variations, how tenderly the composer fondles the 
lovely thing! After this serenity and happiness, the 
aspect of matters changes in the third variation (A minor), 
where passion and strife supervene. Happiness returns 
in the fourth : happiness after passion and strife, however, 
can never be the same it was before ; it may be more 
intense, but must also be tinged with sadness and fear. 
Examining the form of the variations, we find that the 





* I may here say that in my references I shall make use of Peters’ cheap 
and excellent edition of Beethoven’s Sonatas for pianoforte and violia 
(revised by Ferdinand David), which is probably in most hands. 
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first two adhere strictly to the harmony and remain more 
or less faithful to the melody of the theme, the faithfulness 
of the first being inferior to that of the second, the violin 
part of which may be described as a highly ornamental 
version of the original melody. The third variation, on 
the other hand, is less a variation in the orthodox fashion 
than a fantasia on a motive of the theme. The last 
variation shows itself loyal to the original melody and 
harmony up to the last four bars of the model, when it 
takes its own course and draws slowly (13 bars) to the 
close of the variation, which is also that of the movement. 
This dying away—but no! it is not that; I should have 
said, this passing away into the silent world of dreams— 
is very beautiful, and so is likewise the climax of interest 
which the series of variations exhibits. The skeleton of 
the Rondo can be drawn as follows : 


a (D major). 
1. 4 4 (A major, modulates to D major). 
Ve (D major, modulates to F major). 


2. ¢ (F major, modulates to D major), 
a (D major). 
3. 4 & (D major). ; 
a, 6, c, a (D major, with modulations ; motives 
from different sections are utilised). 


Of course this does not give the slightest idea of the frank 
gaiety, the youthful animation, the unrestrained frolic- 
someness, and irresistible rush of the movement, least of 
all, of the topsy-turvy medley of motives in the wild 
winding-up, this madness with a method. We have not 
here the heroic Beethoven, but nevertheless we have 
Beethoven truly and unmistakably. 

It has already been remarked that this and other 
sonatas belong to the part of the composer’s career that 
has been called the Haydn-Mozart period ; but it has 
also already been remarked that his style was only to 
some extent traditional. Most hearers will no doubt be 
reminded of Mozart in the sonata under discussion ; they 
will be reminded of him in the first movement, more 
strongly in the variations, and most strongly in some 
parts of the rondo—and not without good cause. Yet, on 
closer inspection the similarity is found to be consider- 
ably less than one thought it. In fact, Beethoven, 
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although under the influence, was not under the dominion 
of his predecessors. They could not at any time neutralise 
his individuality. Mozart’s ideal was absolute ‘beauty, 
Beethoven’s characteristic beauty. With the former 
euphony and harmoniousness had a greater importance 
than with the latter, who thought more of the intellectual 
and emotional element. The beauty followed by Mozart 
was soft-outlined and fair-complexioned, that followed by 
Beethoven, strongly marked and dark. Mozart loved the 
kindred moods of tenderness, sweet melancholy, and 
serene joyousness, Beethoven freely used a more extensive 
emotional scale. Of parallels that have been drawn 
between practitioners of different arts none is more sug- 
gestive (notwithstanding its incompleteness and unsatis- 
factoriness in many respects) than that between Raphael 
and Michael Angelo on the one hand, and Mozart and 
Beethoven on the-other. We may also compare the two 
musicians respectively to a beech and an oak. Beethoven 
showed from the first something of the rugged nature of 
the latter tree, and, like it, grew more gnarled as he grew 
older. This describes the styles of our two masters 
generally. If we direct our attention more particularly to 
form, we find that, with regard to texture and structure, 
the latter master’s compositions are, in correspondence 
with the greater intensity and variety of the contents, 
more closely and ingeniously woven and interwoven, and 
are increasingly so in successive works. A comparison 
of Mozart’s and Beethoven’s instrumental works will 
prove the correctness of the foregoing observations. As 
to the correctness of the remark about the limited extent 
of the similarity existing between Beethoven’s sonata 
under discussion and the older master’s works of the same 
class, it may be tested by comparing the first movement 
with the first movement of Mozart’s sonata for pianoforte 
and violin in F major, C (No. 376 of Kéchel’s Chronologi- 
cal and Thematic Catalogue), or of that in D major, C 
(No. 306 of Kéchel) ; the variations with the variations of 
Mozart’s sonata in A major, § (No. 305 of Kéchel); and 
the rondo with the rondo of Mozart’s sonata in E flat 
major, C (No. 380 of Kéchel).* 

The second of the three sonatas Op. 12 (A major) is 
pervaded by light-heartedness and suffused with sunshine. 
The few thin clouds that pass by only subdue temporarily 
the brightness of the scene, but cannot darken it. All 
through the first movement (A major, §)— with the 
exception of the solemn, mysterious bars in the conclusion 
of the first and second partst—there is frisking and 
whisking, tripping and skipping, again and again inter- 
rupted and accompanied by jubilant carolling. Who 
does not hear and feel those quickened pulses and 
paritings of joy! Neatness, agility, and spiritedness are 
the qualities demanded of the players for the execution of 
this work. The form presents neither obscurities nor 
remarkable novelties. After the first subject, in A major 
(30 bars), comes a cantadile modulating passage (call it a 
transition, or regard it as a complementary first, or part of 
the second subject ; please yourself) which leads to a 
second subject in E major (last quaver of bar 45), followed 
by a coda that ultimately concludes triumphantly. The 
working-out section, in consonance with the spirit of the 
composition, is light and short. As to the restatement of 
the matter of the exposition, it proceeds on the orthodox 
lines. The second movement, an Andante, pit tosto 
Allegretto (A minor, 2), consists of three sections, of 
which the third is a repetition of the first in a modified 
and extended form. The charm of the movement lies in 





* The above-mentioned sonatas of Mozart’s are in Peters’ Edition No. 7 
(F major), No. 3 (D major’, No, 1 (A major), and No. 12 ( flat major). 
+ Peters’ Edition p. 23, last line. 





its simplicity and naiveness, and in the truth of its tender, 
plaintive accents. In the middle. section (F major) 
Beethoven carries simplicity and naiveness to their 
extremes ; opinions will differ as to whether he thereby 
attained sublimity or the reverse. The key-note of the 
last movement, Allegro piacevole (A major, 3), is struck by 
the adjective piucevole ; indeed, nothing can be more 
“ pleasing ” than that flow of delicious suave and cheerful 
melody that extends from one end of the piece to the 
other. The form is that of a rondo and very like that of 
the preceding sonata. Here is the scheme : 


6 (E minor, modulating to) 
a@ (A major). 
2. ¢ (D major ; followed by a transition of consider- 
able extent based on motives from a). 
{i (A major). 
3. 


{3 (A major, modulating to) 
t 


6 (A minor). 

a (A major; not a repetition, but constructed 
out of motives derived from the principal 
subject). 


Op. 12, No. 3, in E flat major.—The first movement 
(Allegro con spirito, C) of this sonata is by no means of 
an exalting or enrapturing kind. _Its subject-matter con- 
sists of current phrases and figures, and the working out 
of these amounts to little more than a pretty sporting with 
commonplaces. But if Beethoven falls short of his better 
self, he does not fall short of the standard by which 
inferior mortals are measured. A man of genius puts his 
stamp on all he does. A commonplace uttered by him 
seems no longer a commonplace, and whatever he sets 
forth impresses us somehow with the idea of the eternal 
fitness of the thing. Hence we find also in this move- 
ment an opportunity for admiration and enjoyment. 
First there is the exhilarating “go” that distinguishes it 
generally, and further a number of beautiful details. We 
reach higher ground in the second movement, Adagio 
con molt espressione (C major, 3). Itis one of the early 
examples of his grand, long-breathed slow movements, in 
which the. composer remains still unrivalled. | Sublimity 
of feeling and a noble simplicity reign here supreme. The 
con molto espressione in the superscription is superfluous ; 
every line, bar, and note call for it loudly. The form may 
be indicated by the letters a, 4, a, the second a standing 
for the recurrence of the principal subject greatly modified 
and largely extended, after an intervening section (F 
minor, A flat major, &c.). Of course, such an indication 
is wholly inadequate for the appreciation of the beauty of 
the form, which can only be realised by a detailed 
analysis. With this calm and profound Adagio, the last 
movement, a Rondo overflowing with fun and merriment 
(Allegro molto, flat major, %), contrasts effectively. No 
questionings here about “to be or not to be,” or the why 
and wherefore of things. He who is not carried away by 
the spirits that are at play in this rondo must be dead 
to joy. Let me give you the programme of their 
games :— 

a (E flat major). 
I, \! (B flat major). 
a@ (E flat major). 
2. c¢ (& flat minor, modulations). 
a@ (E flat, modified). 
3: {3 (E flat major). 
a (E flat major, modified and extended). 

Op. 23, the A minor sonata, the first two movements of 
which were composed in 1800, was in print on October28th, 
1801. It appeared along with the sonata in F, afterwards 


published as Op. 24 under this title: Deux Sonates pour 
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le Piano-Forte avecun Violon composées et dédiées a Mon- 

steur le Comte Maurice de Fries, Chambellan de S. M. J. 
t R. Par Louis van Beethoven. Cuvre 23,4 Vienne 
chez T. Moll et Comp. This sonata is a real gem, and 
marks an immense advance on its three predecessors. It 
might be called an idyl, so sweet and lovely is its char- 
acter. Nowhere in it grandeur, charm everywhere. We 
cannot but marvel at the giant Beethoven’s lightness of 
touch. But noless marvellous is the conciseness and ex- 
quisite perfection of form. A swift and soft-footed Presto 
(A minor, $) opens the work. In following its charming 
motions, mostly winding but sometimes tripping, do not 
‘overlook the humorous element. From the first subject 
(A minor) a transition (C major to E minor) leads to the 
‘second subject (E minor), followed by a coda. The 
working-out section, chiefly based on the first subject, 
partly also on the coda, introduces a new subject before 
the entrance of the next section. In the restatement the 
second subject begins in C major and modulates at once. 
An extended coda, in which the new subject and a 
motive from the first subject are resumed, brings the 
movement to a close. Nothing can be more delightful 
than the playful Andante scherzoso, pi. Allegretto (A 
major, ?)—note, please, the mock-heroic strut of the second 
half of the first subject. It has the first-movement form : 
the first subject of two parts (A major), the second subject 
{E major), a short working-out section discussing motives 
of the two halves of the first subject, and a restatement 
in which the first subject appears tricked out with shakes, 
twirls, and other ornaments, and the second subject in its 
original form, but of course transposed to A major. The 
restless, longing last movement, although not so named, 
is a rondo, but differs in form from those we have already 
considered. The following hints will sufficiently point 
out where the differences lie. I only premise that the 
section @ is at least three times as long as the longest 
of the episodical sections that alternate with the principal 
subject (a). 


a (A minor). 
d (modulating passage, C major—A minor, with 
E minor as chief key). 
@ (A minor). 
¢ (A major). 
@ (A minor). 
2. ad (F major). 
a, 6, c, d, a (A minor chief key—d in B flat 
major). 


The sonata Op. 24 in F major, of the first publication of 
which we have already spoken in connection with Op. 23, 
is one of the most played of the master’s works of this class. 
And if we consider its fine effectiveness, its brilliance, 
its verve, and its popular tone, this is not at all sur- 
prising, nay, is quite what one would expect. The fresh- 
ness, breeziness, and elatedness of this work have no doubt 
gained for it the name of Spring Sonata. But, notwithstand- 
ing all the excellent qualities it possesses, notwithstanding 
all the favour with which it is regarded, Op. 24 is by no 
means one of the most precious of the master’s sonatas, 
there being more dazzling show than valuable substance 
about it. The Mozartian tone rings here again very 
audibly through Beethoven’s music. Still, it is like, and 
it is not like. The first subject of the first movement 
(Allegro, C, F major), one of the happiest thoughts of the 
sonata, sweeps along, as it were, in all the pride of health 
and youth. The transition from the first to the second sub- 
ject is of a formal nature, may, in fact, be described as an 
inferior kind of musical cement. The second subject (c 
‘major) derives from two equally unimportant motives ; a 





coda consisting of brilliant but insignificant passage-work 
(scales) bringing the first part toa conclusion. Excepting 
the first three bars with their allusions to the first sub- 
ject, the working-out section is based on the broken-chord 
motive from the second subject, and consists chiefly of 
arpeggios. The sequel brings nothing new till we reach 
the coda, which spreads itself out complacently and dis- 
plays immense verve and brilliance. Through the Adagio 
molto espressivo (B flat major, $) breathes the spirit rather 
of Mozart than of Beethoven. It is very beautiful, both 
emotionally and sensuously ; but it has not the depth and 
power of atrue Beethoven Adagio. This is felt most 
acutely in the charming but toying conclusion. The fine 
and only subject of the Adagio is, after its introduction 
by the piano, taken up by the violin. Then follows a 
short episode, beginning in B flat major, deviating for a 
moment to F major, but returning at once to B flat major. 
The subject is thereupon resumed in an ornamental form 
by the piano. After the piano follows again the violin, 
this time, however, in B flat minor; and at the fifth bar it 
launches out into new strains and keys, till finally (after 
twelve bars) the first key, B flat major, is reached. The 
remainder of the movement (twenty bars) continues in 
this key, but the subject does not reappear, although the 
accompaniment or some melodic detail now and then re- 
minds us of it. The present sonata is the first of those for 
pianoforte and violin that has four movements. The 
third movement is in this case a Scherzo (Ad/egro molto, 
F major, 3), a droll sprightly thing, and the most Beetho- 
venish in the sonata. The playfully teasing retardations 
of the violin, which in the first two parts lags frequently a 
crotchet behind the pianoforte, and the tripping trio with 
its humorous crescendos and counterpoint in long notes, 
attract one’s attention especially. Before saying any- 
thing about the character of the last movement, a 
Rondo (Allegro ma non troppo, ¥ major, C), I will 
trace with a few strokes the plan of its many-membered 
form. 

a (F major). 

6 (F major, modulates to C major). 

c (Vacillates at first between C minor and major, and 
modulates to F major; consists of a variety of 
short phrases). 

@ (F major). 

d@ (D minor). 

a@ (D major, afterwards F major). 

4 (F major, modulates to E flat major). 

c (Vacillates at first between E flat minor and major, 
and modulates to F major). 

e (Coda formed of new matter and of motives al- 
lusive to some of the old matter). 


Considered as a whole, the movement is too much of 
the nature of a quodlibet, too mosaic-like, to satisfy the 
highest artistic claims. But the bits are so well assorted 
and so well put together, and the principal subject (2)— 
whatever we may think of the rest—so brisk and pleasing, 
that we have not much reason to complain. Moreover, 
to tell the truth, the tremendous “go” of the movement 
does not leave us time and thought for weighing and 
measuring what we hear. Not all is gold that glitters. 
But if we have not here the glitter of gold, we may be 
convinced that it is the glitter of something more valuable 
than pinchbeck. 

Thus we have passed in review the first half of Beet- 
hoven’s ten sonatas; the review of the more important 
second half must be deferred till next month. 

(To be continued.) 
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THE PIANOFORTE TEACHER: 


A Collection of Articles intended for Educationa’ purposes, 
CONSISTING OF 

HISTORICAL SKETCHES, ANALYTICAL AND CRITICAL REMARKS, 

ADVICE AS TO THE SELECTION OF CLASSICAL AND MODERN 

PIECES WITH REGARD TO DIFFICULTY, AND SUGGESTIONS 

AS TO THEIR PERFORMANCE. 

By E, PAUER, 
Principal Professor of Pianoforte at the Royal College of Music, & c. 
I, 
AN HISTORICAL SKETCH (continued from page 128). 
FRENCH COMPOSERS (continued). 

Jean Philippe Rameau (born 1683 at Dijon, died 1764 at 
Paris) when compared with Couperin, was by far the 
deeper thinker. He was an artist to whom the sub- 
stantial quality of the composition was of greater value 
and importance than mere elegance’ and suavity of ex- 
pression. In his works we find solidity of structure, com- 
bined with warmth of feeling, and therefore his pieces 
sound to our ears more generally sympathetic than those 
of Couperin. “Fashion,” says the old proverb, “is the 
whim of a moment and lasts but a day.” Rameau was 
what the French call un homme sérieux; he was not 
fashionable in his time, but for this very reason we do not 
find him now so much out of date as his contemporary, 
Couperin. Rameau relied chiefly on beauty of harmony, 
purity of melody, and evenness of treatment in his works 
—all qualities which are now, as then, considered most 
essential for the production of a really artistic composi- 
tion. In point of technical execution, Couperin, a per- 
former par excellence, is in advance of Rameau, but we 
must not forget that Rameau composed operas and wrote 
sacred music, and regarded, therefore, the chamber- 
instrument—the clavecin—from a broader, more general 
point of view, while Couperin’s aim was merely to extract 
all possible effect from the narrower capacity of the keyed 
instrument. Rameau understands how to elicit contrasts, 
and he possesses, also, an appreciation of plastic beauty, 
symmetry, and roundness of form. His works for the 
clavecin appeared 1706, 1721, and 1731, at Paris. Some 
of them have been republished by Farrenc, in his 
valuable “ Le Trésor du Pianiste,” and several are to be 
found in Breitkopf and Hiartel’s ‘“‘ Alte Meister.” In the 
book, “ Popular Pieces by Rameau,” are some of his 
finest works, such as the “ Gavotte with Variations,” “ La 
Poule,” “ Les Niais de Sologne,” and a most beautiful 
Passepied, and the not less charming two Minuets in G, 
and two Gigues in E, Contemporaries of Rameau were 
Louis Marchand (1699—1732), well known through his 
meeting Sebastian Bach at the Saxon Court, Frangot's 
Dandrieu(1684—1740), Michel Corrette, who wrote his first 
works under the name of Zipoli, and Louis Claude Daquin 
(1694—1772). Of Marchand we have “ Piéces de Clavecin,” 
Paris, Ballard, 1705, and “ Deux livres de Clavecin,” 1718. 
Of Dandrieu a volume was published in Paris, 1724 ; its 
title is “Premier livre de piéces de clavecin, contenant 
plusieurs Divertissemens dont les principaux sont les 
caractéres de la guerre, ceux de la chasse et la féte de 
village.” A second and third volume followed. Of Cor- 
rette’s appeared, under the name of Zifo/i, a prelude, 
courant, saraband, and gigue in Pauer’s “Alte Meister,” 
No. 16, a suite in B minor, in the same collection as No. 
46, and a partita in A minor (aria with twelve variations), 
as No. 47. We have now to turn our attention to the 


GERMAN COMPOSERS. 


Although the German composers obtained in more 
modern times an absolute supremacy in the field we are 





now investigating, it cannot be said that in the earlier 
period of musical history they were so far advanced as 
their Italian and French contemporaries. In Germany 
there existed for a longer period the desire to write in an 
ecclesiastical style, and we are also struck with a certain 
tameness which appears in the earliest specimens of 
clavecin music. It is not necessary to dwell on the works 
of Paul Hofhaimer (also called Paulus von Hofhaimer), b. 
1459, at Radstadt, near Salzburg, d. 1537, at Salzburg, or 
Hans Leo von Hasler (b. 1564, at Niirnberg, d. 1612, at 
Frankfort-on-the-Maine), and others, as in reality their 
pieces present nothing but heavy, stiff, and uninteresting 
matter. We may begin at once with Fohann Facob Fro- 
berger (b. ?, at Halle-on-the-Saale, d. 1667, at Héri- 
court, near Montbéliard, the castle of the Duchess Sibylla 
of Wirtemberg), who was a pupil of Frescobaldi. Fro~ 
berger’s toccatas certainly surpass in interest those of his. 
Italian master, and offer many points of interest. It may 
safely be asserted that in general, German music is more 
based on beauty of harmony than the Italian, which may 
be said to live and move through melody, and this German 
specialty, richness of modulation, and of harmonious pro- 
gression, is already -seen in the early German clavecin 

ieces of Froberger. Besides this richer and more varied 
heomeny we remark in Froberger’s music a soft tone of 
melancholy that pervades the pieces, and a chromatic 
treatment, which we do not find in the French or Italian 
composers of his day. The French and Italian composers 
of the 17th century, indeed, exhibit more life, more 
vivacity: the Germans are somewhat heavy, but exceed- 
ingly solid, and this solidity evinces itself more particu- 
larly in the rigorous writing, called in Germany der 
gebundene Styl, in French /e style raisonné, and this 
more scientific tendency exhibits itself even in the treat- 
ment of dance tunes. Of Froberger’s works, fourteen are 
published in “Diverse curiose e rarissime Partite di 
toccate, ricercate, capricci e fantasie dall’ Eccelentissimo e 
Famosissimo Organista Giovanni Giacomo Froberger, per 
gli amatori di Cembali, Organi e [nstromenti,” Mayence, 
Louis Bourgeat (1693, 1695, 1699); another volume 
appeared 1714, and a “ Phantasia supra ut, re, mi, fa, sol,. 
la,Clavicymbalis accomodata” is to be found in Athanasius 
Kircher’s “ Musurgia,” Rome, 1650. The Court library 
of Vienna possesses five volumes. The “ Fantasia” is to: 
be found in Weitzmann’s “ Geschichte des Clavierspiels,” 
whilst two beautifultoccatas are published in Pauer’s “Alte 
Claviermusik” I., 3, and “ Alte Meister,’ No. 21. The 
composers, Dietrich Buxtehude (1637—1707), Georg 
Muffat ( ? —1704), Johann Pachelbel (1653—1706), 
were organists, and although their organ works can be 
performed on the clavecin, they do not strictly belong to 
the domain of that instrument. An important man was 
Fohann Kuhnau (b. 1667, at Geising, in Saxony, d. 1722, 
at Leipzig), the first composer who wrote what may be 
called a sonata in the modern sense of the word. (See 
Pauer’s “The Classic Companion.”) The music ot 
Kuhnau is more pleasing than that of Froberger, and the 
importance of this composer in the special German 
history of music is decidedly great. He was, moreover, 
the first who understood the absolute necessity of emanci- 
pating the instrument for chamber music, once for all, 
from the fetters of the ecclesiastical exponent — the 
majestic organ. Kuhnau wrote smaller pieces with con- 
siderable elegance and lightness of expression, and it is 
highly interesting to read in the preface to his works his 
conviction of the necessity of introducing a more pleasing 
and popular style, and of widening the scope of counter- 
point and science, that in his time cramped the move- 
ments of music. The title of Kuhnau’s principal work 
for the clavecin is highly curious and interesting. It runs 
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thus: “Neuer Clavieriibung erster Theil, bestehend in 
sieben Partien aus dem Ut Re, Mi oder Tertia majore eines 
jedweden Toni, &c. Allen Liebhabern zu sonderbahrer 
Annehmligkeit aufgesetzet und verlegt von J. Kuhnauen. 
Leipzig, 1689.” Another collection (Leipzig, 1695) con- 
tains seven Partitas “aus dem Re, Mi, Fa oder Tertia 
minore,’ &c. With a sonata in B flat, in 1696 he published 
“ Frische Clavierfriichte oder sieben Suonaten von guter 
Invention und Manier, auf dem Claviere zu spielen,” which 
are to be found in Farrenc’s “ Trésor” (1861), but the 
most curious publication is decidedly “ Musikalische Vor- 
stellung einiger biblischen Historien in sechs Sonaten.” 


STEP IIL, 
Eschmann, 7. “Instructive selection from the compo- 





sitions of Haydr, Mozart, and Beethoven, arranged for 
the pianoforte in progressive order as a preparation to 
the study of the most difficult works of the great com- 
posers.” The selections are made from songs, trios, 


arranged, not offering any technical difficulty. In as far 
as the taste of the student has to be cultivated from the | 
earliest time, these selections cannot but prove a veritable 
boon to the teacher. There are six books, which may | 
also be had bound in one volume. 

Volkmann, Robert. “Musical Picture-Book,” Op. II. 
These six delightful little genre-pieces are originally 
duets. The present arrangement will, however, be found | 
acceptable, for a necessary partner is not always at hand. 
The names of the characteristic little gems are :— 1, “In 
the Mill;” 2, “ The Postillion ;” 3, “The Russians are 
Coming ;” 4, “On the Lake ;” 5, “ The Cuckoo and the 
Wanderer ;” 6, “The Shepherd.” The teacher will do 
well to insist on expression, exact time (in not a single 
instance ought it to be a very fast one), and absolute cor- 
rectness. Although Volkmann possessed a good deal of 
originality, it cannot be denied that his “ Musical Picture- 
Book” is written under the influence of Franz Schubert, 
and this remark applies more particularly to the numbers 
2, 4, and 6. 

Gurlitt, Cornelius, Op. 127. “ Petite Suite de Danses.” 
In this practically written suite all modern dances are 
represented: a Polonaise opens, so to say, the ball ; No. 2 
is a Landler (rustic, pastoral dance-tune, mostly in favour 
with the Tyrolese and Styrians) ; No. 3 is a Mazurka, the 
principal dance of the Poles, coming from the former 
Polish province of Massovia, now district of Warsaw, the 
inhabitants of which are called the “ Massuren,” thus 
the proper name of the dance is Masurek ; No.4 is a 
Polka, the favourite dance of Bohemia—the name 
“ Polka” comes from “ Pulka,” which means ha/, for the 
step used for this particular dance is a very small one— 
the Polka is the most modern dance, for it was introduced 
by Anna Slezak from Elbeteinitz, in 1830; No. 5 is a 
“Walzer” (Waltz), the old German dance ; and No. 6 is 
a Galop, the fastest of modern dances. 

Thirty-two German Volkslieder (National songs) with- 
out words. It is a very good plan to acquaint young 
people with national music, were it only for the reason 
that they require a simple and natural expression. This 
collection comprises songs of peasants, students, sailors, 
huntsmen, soldiers, &c., and thus offers a considerable 
variety. 

G. F. van Eyken. “Six Marches.” No 1, Chopin, 
“ Marche Fantastique ” (from his Fantasia, Op. 49); No. 
2, Chopin, “Marche Funébre” (from his Sonata in 
B flat) ; No. 3, Mendelssohn, March from his well-known 
“Capriccio” in B minor, Op. 22; No. 4, Spohr, War 
March from his “Power of Sound” (it may be here 





remarked that the English title of Spohr’s Symphony 


ought to be “Consecration of Sound”); No. 5. March 
from Wagner’s Zannhduser; and No. 6, Wagner, 
Wedding March from Lohengrin. For the sake of 
simplifying the task, some of the marches have been 
transposed into easier keys. 

Beethoven, Louis van, “Easy Pieces.” This charm- 
ing little book contains the well-known Easy Sonatas (or 
sonatinas as they are sometimes called), Op. 49, No. 1 in 
G minor and No. 2 in G major. These two works are 
followed by the cheerful somata (or sonatina), Op. 79, in 
G. The time given to the first movement is named 
Presto alla tedesca, this means in the form of a German 
dance—a waltz. Another sonata in G follows; of 
this work the authenticity is doubted, indeed the music is 
in some parts so feeble that any second-rate composer 
might have written it. Another sonafa’s (sonatina’s), 
(in F major) authenticity is likewise doubted. Six Easy | 
Variations on an original air are, however, the work of 


, the illustrious composer; the teacher will do well to 
quartets, and symphonies, and each and all are well, 


draw the pupil’s attention to the simple structure of the 
theme, which gains by an accurate accentuation. Var. 1 
requires soft, smooth, and legato playing; Var. 2 
demands freedom, force, and life; Var. 3 will gain by 
independence of both hands, the left hand particularly 
must bring out clearly and accurately the air; Var. 4, in 
G minor, must be played with an earnest, somewhat 
melancholy expression ; Var. 5 is a most excellent study 
for part playing, the melody must throughout be promis 
nent, although not too loud or harsh ; Var. 6 is brilliant, 
vigorous, and bright, the runs must be pearly and even, 
the left hand (in the first part) crisp, decided, and strong. 
A beautiful coda finishes the highly interesting set of 
variations, the difference between the semiquavers, trip- 
lets, and demisemiquavers demands a graduated cre- 
scendo. Very much is to be learnt from these excellent 
variations. 

Six Variations on the Duet, “Nel cor pit non mi 
sento,” from Paisiello’s opera, Za Bella Molinara. 
Giovanni Paisiello was born, 1741, at Tarento, and died, 
1816, at Naples ; he wrote about one hundred operas, of 
which La Serva Padrona and La Bella Molinara 
obtained great and almost universal popularity. An 
interesting account of the origin of Beethoven’s variations 
is given by the Beethoven biographer, Thayer ; it runs 
thus :—“ A very handsome countess, a veritable queen of 
fashion, complained to Beethoven, that she had lost some 
charming variations on the above fashionable and 
popular air. Beethoven, generally a rough sort of man, 
was so deeply smitten by the personal charms and 
amiability of the countess, that he composed the well- 
known variations, presented them to the lady, and wrote 
on the first page—‘ Variations on a favourite air of 
Paisiello, lost by the Countess ——, and found by 
Beethoven.’ ” 

Eight Variations on the Air, “Une Fiévre Brilante,” 
from Grétry’s opera, Richard Caeur de Lion. Var. 1 
requires smoothness and moderate expression ; Var. 2 in 
triplets, evenness, and no jerking ; Var. 3, the scales must 
be brilliant and smooth ; Var. 4, in C minor, demands 
sincere feeling and a good legato ; in Var. 5 the left hand, 
performing the melody, must be brought out distinctly, 
yet quietly; Var. 6, the staccato chords require the 
utmost clearness and accuracy, the intervening broken 
thirds have to be played lightly and airily ; in Var. 7 the 
right hand has to perform the melody with a full, yet 
moderate tone, the accompanying figure of the left hand 
has to be played neatly and accurately ; Var. 8 must be 
lively, bright, cheerful, and very clear, the staccato 
passages require the utmost accuracy and neatness ; the 
beginning of the coda must be soft and harmonious, the 
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presto, on the other hand, has to be played with energy 
and great force. The Rondo in C, moderato e graszioso, 
offers a good opportunity for showing softness, graceful- 
ness, and elegance of style. The minor part, with its 
increased life and animation, must be played in strict 
time in order to fulfil its purpose ; indeed, all the quicker 
passages like broken chords and the chromatic scale 
towards the end, require a particular practice. A short 
and unpretentious Rondo in A closes the charming 
volume. Although the book is a small one, its content is 
very rich and can be recommended to any one who is 
desirous of obtaining a command of every kind of style 
and expression. 

Gurlitt, Cornelius. Six sonatinas, Op. 121. These 
well and practically written sonatinas will prove of great 
use ; none of them are dry or uninteresting, their har- 
monious progression is natural and nowhere forced, and 
the technical difficulty is insignificant. 

No. 1. C major. Allegretto scherzando, Andante con 
eshressione, Allegretto grazioso. Ofthe three movements 
the andante will find most favour. 

No. 2. C major. Vivace, Tempo di minuetto, Allegretto 
grazioso. The three movements require a light, elegant, 
and thoroughly clear and crisp performance. 

No. 3. G major. Allegro non troppo, Andante canta- 
bile, Allegro vivace. The first movement demands 
gracefulness and good tone ; the second (andante) must 
he well sustained, and the last (allegro) will gain by a very 
lively and fiery style of playing. 

No. 4. D major.. Vivace, Andantino, Allegretto scher- 
zando. The Vivace, a kind of scherzo, is full of humour, 
wit, and spirit ; the Andantino is quiet—slightly melan- 
choly ; and the Allegretto almost brilliant. 

No. 5. F minor. Con moto, Allegretto scherzando. In 
the first movement the pupil finds a capital opportunity to 
become acquainted with syncopated figures; whilst the 
second movement is full of cheering and animating 
music. 

No. 6. A minor. Allegro con spirito, Andante 
sostenuto, Allegretto grazioso. This exceedingly well- 
written sonatina is, with regard to style and expression, 
slightly in advance of the preceding ones. The merit of 
these six sonatinas consists in their variety of expression, 
and their introducing in the form of a well and systemati- 
cally constructed sonatina technical figures, which are 
of importance. ° 

STEP III.—STUDIES. 

Berens, Hermann. “The Newest School of Velocity 
for the Piano.” Berens’ studies are the work of a good, 
sound musician ; although they do not present anything 
not brought out in a different style or key by Czerny or 
Bertini, yet they offer the student agreeable and pleasant 
material. Book V. contains studies in thirds for both 
hands, broken chords, studies for velocity, scales, inde- 
pendence of fingers ; Book VI. occupies itself with elegant 
and rapid scale-passages, brilliant triplet-figures, velocity 
in parallel figures, chromatic scale work, &c. Another 
pleasant work of the same composer is 

Berens, Hermann, “ Thirty Poetical Studies ;” Books 
X., XI., XII. Each study is headed by a title, acquainting 
the performer with the author’s intention. Book X. No. 
1. To Joy; 2. The Child’s Dream; 3. Lily of the Valley 
(very charming); 4. Innocence (very melodious); 5. 
Disquiet (an excellent staccato study); 6. The Cheerful 
Soldier (a capital march); 7. Sacred song (the figurative 
treatment of the choral is very good) ; 8. Language of the 
Eyes (very elegant and in its way brilliant and effective) ; 
9. Quiet Evening (a pretty nocturne) ; 10. Gondeliera ; 11. 
Home-sickness (full of natural expression). 

Book XI. No. 12. Strange Land (very animated) ; 13. 





Cheerfulness (very fresh and full of vigour); 14. Love- 
song, a highly effective romanza which may be used for 
drawing-room music purposes; 15. Laburnum (an effective 
arpeggio study) ; 16. Graziosa (very elegant) ; 17. Prelude 
(remarkable for its fine broken-chords) ; 18. Will o’ the 
Wisp (demands a very airy and light treatment) ; 19. 
Autumnal (good chord-study) ; 20. A Question (witty and 
animated) ; 21. Resolution (very fiery). 

Book XII. No. 22. First Love (tender, delicate, and 
expressive); 23. The olian Harp (good study for 
crossing the hands in a quiet and smooth manner) ; 24. 
Sunset (a regular drawing-room piece, which for its effect 
relies on an elegant and thoroughly precise performance) ; 
25. Dialogue (the left hand has here to rival the right 
hand with respect to clearness and expression) ; 26. In 
the Dusk (admirable study for chords); 27. Lost Love 
(highly poetical) ; 28. Cradle-song (tender, expressive, and 
peaceful) ; 29. Lost Home (requires feeling without any 
exaggeration) ; 30. Forward (free, full of life and vigour). 


STEP III.—INSTRUCTIVE AND RECREATIVE PIECES. 


Jensen, Adolf. Songs and dances, twenty short pieces, 
Books I., II. These charming pieces, so well composed 
and full of feeling, are particularly well adapted for study- 
ing all the different phases of expression. They might 
be called miniature paintings, for each itself is a little 
picture :— 

No. 1. Affection, E flat. Has to be well sustained with 
a quiet and smooth movement of the hands. 

No. 2. Trumpet piece, C major. Cheerful and bright ; 
requires crispness. 

No. 3. /ntermezzo, G major. The difference between 
staccato and legato must be well brought out. ; 

No. 4. Laudler, (Rustic dance) E flat. A moderate 
time, and a simple, good-natured—we might call it— 
comfortable expression, will make this piece very 
effective. 

No. 5. Elfin danceinc. This charming, spirited, and 
elegant piece requires an animated, extremely neat, and 
brilliant performance. 

No. 6. Romance in E minor. Must be played with a 
rich, yet mellow tone — singing and expressive — no 
dragging of the time and no exaggeration in accents, are 
indispensable qualities for the proper rendering. 

No. 7. First waltz in G. This charming waltz requires 
an easy-going, moderately animated expression. 

No. 8. Second waltz inG. For this waltz more life and 
greater spirit are necessary; the pupil has to pay great 
attention to a marked contrast between the legato and 
staccato passages. 

No. 9. /ntermezzoin E minor. The first part is light, 
exceedingly delicate and animated. The molto sos- 
tenuto in E major ought to be brought out with a richer 
tone—and the difference of rhythm must sound natural 
and in not the least degree forced. 

No. 10. Song in A major. Very tender and sweet; 
the accompaniment of the left hand ought to be very 
soft, and adjust itself easily to the melody. 

No. 11. Minuet in ¥. The legato has to be well sus- 
tained ; the rhythmical expression demands only moderate 
accentuation. 

No. 12. Children’s march in C. The qualities neces- 
sary for an effective performance are: strict time, 
accurate phrasing, moderate use of the pedal, and clear 
rendering of the melody. 

No. 13. Hungarian melody in A minor. The utmost 
precision for playing the double notes and a sharp accent 
are here needed. 

No. 14. The Cavalier’s song, in F. A vigorous, bold, 
and energetic piece, full of life and cheerfulness. 
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No. 15. Waltz inc. Graceful, elegant, and fascinating. 
Particular attention has to be paid to the left hand. 

No. 16. Barcarole in a flat. A very effective drawing- 
room piece, with a sweet and pleasing melody and 
graceful accompaniment. 

No. 17. Landler (Rustic dance) in E fiat. 
natural, and straightforward. 

No. 18. Cradle song in G. The melody has to be 
played with a simple, thoroughly natural, unaffected 
expression, and the whole tone of the piece must be sub- 
dued and gentle. 

‘ No. 19. Polonaise in B flat. An effective, even brilliant 
piece, which demands great attention in order to render 
the semiquaver passages with evenness and ease. _ 

_No. 20. Evening song in E flat. Full of quiet and 
sincere feeling. 

Gade, Niels Wilhelm, “ Aquarellen” (Water-colour pic- 
tures) Op. 19. Ten short pieces. Gade (born in 1817 at 
Copenhague) is decidedly the foremost of the Scandi- 
navian composers, and his pieces for the piano are full of 
interesting, melodious, and fascinating matter. His 
Aquarellen had appeared already in 1843, and caught at 
once the favour of the German public, which followed 
with sincere and deep interest the career of the amiable 
and accomplished composer. A few short remarks about 
the character of each piece may be welcome. 

No. 1, Evegy in E minor. Full of sincere and deep 
expression ; soft and melancholy ; the end is conceived 
in a masterly manner. 

No. 2. Scherzo in E major. 
life. 

No. 3. Canzonetta (a little song) in A minor. Modest, 
slightly melancholy ; the intervening staccato passages 
afford a striking contrast to the preceding sustained 
melody. 

No. 4. Humoreske in G. 
elegant. 

No. 5. Barcarole in F. The melody has to be well 
brought out, whilst the accompaniment ought to describe 
the rocking movement of the barque. 

No. 6. Capriccio in E flat. Full of fancy and humour. 
An animated time and strictest correctness are absolutely 
necessary for doing justice to the spirit of the piece. 

No. 7. RomanzainD. Simple, unaffected, and sincere ; 
the performer will show his taste by paying due attention 
to the refrain of the Romanza. 

No. 8. /ntermezzo in B major. 
floating. 

No. 9. Vovellette in A flat. Sweet and sincere of 
expression, the contrast produced by the staccato must 
be well marked. 

No. 10. Scherzoin A. Great neatness, accuracy, and 
crispness for the staccato chords are necessary. The 
succeeding minore has to be given in a suave and sweet 
amanner, 

Reinecke, Carl,“ Les Phalénes” (Moths, night-butterflies) 
Op. 172. Ten easy pieces. Although the technical 
difficulties might warrant to place this collection into 
Step II., they present, with regard to modulations, 
fulness of chords and intricacy of rhythm, obstacles 
‘which demand a practised and experienced hand. The 
numbers 2, 6, 8, and 9, will find most admirers. 

Reinecke, Carl, “Maiden songs,” Op. 88. A collec- 
tion of ten pieces, Nos. 3, 6, 7, 8, and 10, with poetical 
mottoes. The titles—1. Roundelay in May ; 2. Dreaming 
and musing; 3. Eventide; 4. Dance-lay; 5. Amid the 
green; 6. Warning ; 7. Tears; 8.A Love-song ; 9. Even- 
ing prayer ; 10. Bridal song—indicate that these pieces 
belong to the lyrical domain of art ; sincere expression and 
gentle feeling are most required ; besides the character 


Simple, 


Spirited, witty, and full of 


Animated, cheerful, and 


Elegant, graceful, and 





1 
of each piece has to be fully studied in order to do 
justice to the intentions of the composer. | 

Kullak, Theodor, “ Deux Morceaux de Salon.” 1. Za 
Coquette. 2. Serenata. No, 1 in A major is elegant 
and replete with exquisite charm; the theme in staccato 
must never be hard or clumsy ; a certain elastic touch 
will best suit its “ coquettish” character. According to 
Webster the term “coquette” comes from “cock,” and 
means “strutting like a cock, also a vain person who en- 
deavours to attract attention and admiration without feel- 
ing inearnest.” No.2. Serenata in E minor. The theme 
is elegant and fascinating ; the accompaniment has to be 
played in a guitar-like manner, the arpeggio chords 
gently broken. 

Schytie, Ludwig, “Album.” 
Le Soir (Evening) in G. Peaceful, quiet, gentle, and 
sweet. 2. La Nuit (Night) in F sharp minor. Highly 
interesting, full of spirit. 3 A//a menuet in G minor. 
Very original and highly effective. 4. /mpromptu in G. 
Fascinating and full of interest. 5. M/é/odie in A. An 
excellent study for legato playing. 6. Danse des gnomes 
in Aminor. Requires a somewhat fantastic and whimsical 
performance. 7. Cantiléne in F sharp. The melody 
must be but moderately accentuated, but given with free- 
dom. 8. Scherzino in E flat. A charming, elegant trifle, 
which may be easily learnt by memory. 9. Les Spectres, 
in Bminor. Requires great accuracy and crispness. 10. 
Alla Marcia in E flat. A kind of festive march, suffic- 
iently vigorous and bright. 11. Nocturne in A minor. 
Very graceful and elegant ; the left-hand part has to be 
practised separately. 12. Audade (morning music) in F. 
Very attractive. 13. J#nocence in B flat. Simple, 
natural, and thus very charming. 14. Passantles Steppes 
(Passing the downs) in G minor. An excellent staccato 
study, full of life. 


Fourteen short pieces. 1. 


(To be continued.) 








HUNGARIAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS. 
By JOSEPH VEREY. 


THE striking individuality of Hungarian music, although 
its growth and development according to artistic prin- 
ciples is but of recent growth, is a feature of modern 
music. Yet there has ever been a fascination in the novel 
and captivating rhythmical ideas to be met with in the 
rude Hungarian dances and songs, which even the 
greatest composers could not resist. Thus we find 
Papa” Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert, and 
others, occasionally introducing snatches of Hungarian 
melody, but always with a certain reserve, as if it were 
scarcely within the range of legitimate musical art to 
place these wild flowers in company with the more culti- 
vated blossoms of German art. Here and there they 
interwove some pretty wayside bloom full of colour and 
charm with the more sedate phrases of studied and 
finished art, but this was always done in an apologetic 
manner, and generally the Hungarian idea was duly 
recognised by some sort of title to show its origin. Those 
were days when Hungarian music was regarded as little 
better than gipsy melodies. People sometimes wondered 
where these catching and novel tunes could have origi- 
nated, and possibly they thought it was a pity if gipsy 
vocalists and vagrant musicians could hit upon such 
pretty ideas that they were not more cultivated so as to 
derive the benefit of artistic treatment. In time it was 
discovered that musical genius in Hungary was a natural 
gift among the people. They had done little to advance 
it or to place it side by side with Italian, German, or 
French art, yet it was a thing too good to be wasted, and 
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eventually there arose Hungarian composers, singers, and 
instrumentalists, who have carried the fame of Hungarian 
music over all Europe. At home, also, they have made 
an effort to establish a National Opera, but the results 
are something like what we have experienced here. The 
native composers of opera have not progressed at the 
same rate as in other departments. J 

Still, something has been done. Ferencz Erkel 
has written some very clever operas, one of the best 
being Bank Ban, in which popular airs are ingeniously 
interwoven with passages somewhat Italian in style. One 
of the most popular, however, is the national opera Hun- 
yady-Ldszlé, and audiences at Pesth are rapturous over 
this work. Mosonyi-Mihaly is another Hungarian com- 
poser who has never had justice done him, his opera 
Almos having noble passages. The Baron Bodog-Orczy 
also composed an opera called The Renegade, which was 
performed at Her Majesty’s Theatre. This, however, 
spite of the fact that portions were Hungarian in style, 
belonged rather to the school of Wagner, and could not 
be said tp be a distinctive national opera. The materials 
for Hungarian opera are plentiful enough, for the wander- 
ing gipsies of the Carpathian mountains are everywhere 
musicians, and they possess a wealth of melodies of a 
very piquant and original kind. Liszt has indulged in 
quite a fanciful description of the Hungarian gipsies and 
their music. They play the violin beautifully, although as 
a rule they are ignorant of strict musical laws. In a hap- 
hazard way they pick up with surprising facility the prin- 
cipal airs of popular operas. Their style is lawless, yet 
attractive, for they are full of impulse and passion; and 
like the Poles, their neighbours, the music is full of sudden 
transitions, from grave to gay, from lively to severe. Many 
of the tunes they play have never been noted down, but 
have been carried by ear from father to son in this wander- 
ing fashion, influenced in their character by the life and 
feelings of the performers, so that the sounds of nature, 
the echoes of the winds and waves, the tinkling of the 
sheep-bells, the notes of the birds, and the murmur of the 
stream, become blended with their sweet, wild, joyous, or 
plaintive melodies. 

But it is when we remark the effect of these native 
Hungarian tunes and this natural Hungarian gift of 
technical execution cultivated and developed, that the 
charm and originality of Hungarian music appears. The 
freshness and novelty of the ideas were turned to good 
account, for example, by Joseph Weigl, generally re- 
garded as an Austrian musician because he became 
Capellmeister in Vienna. Weigl was, however, a native 
of Eisenstadt, in Hungary, and his bright and pleasing 
operas were at one period extremely popular. His Swéss 
Family is not quite forgotten yet. He wrote some ora- 
torios which had considerable merit. A far better known 
musician, so far as England is concerned, was the cele- 
brated pianist and composer Johann Nepomuk Hummel, 
a native of Pressburg, in Hungary, and a man of unques- 
tionable genius. He derived much from Mozart, of 
course, but did not lose the native freshness of his style 
and ideas. In 1833 Hummel conducted a series of Ger- 
man operas in London, and was very popular and 
fashionable as a pianist and composer for the pianoforte. 

Few lovers of music need to be reminded of the fame 
Hungary has gained from Franz Liszt, a native of Raid- 
ing, near Oedenberg. By the genius of Liszt, Hungarian 
music has been “touched to fine issues.” He has 
idealised the gipsy rhythms. He has transformed into 
fascinating solos for the pianoforte some of the most 
plaintive and original of the melodies of his native land, 
while as regards éechnigue he is as much the representa- 
tive of a school of pianoforte-playing as Paganini was of 


the violin. It was fortunate also for Liszt that the 
capricious wayward moods of Hungarian melody could be 
transformed into most fascinating music on the keyboard 
of the pianoforte. Brahms is one of the modern musicians 
who has been greatly attracted by the music of Hungary, 
and even when he has not actually copied the melodies 
he has been wonderfully successful in his imitations of 
the style. Even in his lighter pieces for the pianoforte 
founded upon such native melodies, he has produced 
delightful results, as in the Hungarian dances so charm- 
ingly adapted for the violin by Joseph Joachim, the men- 
tion of whose name at once recalls the fact that the most 
famous of all modern violinists, as well as the most cele- 
brated pianist, is also a native of Hungary, having 
been born at Kitsee, near Pressburg. The career of 
this magnificent player owes not a little to the culture 
of German masters, Mendelssohn having been one of 
his principal friends and supporters. One forgets his 
Hungarian origin in his European reputation. But 
still this is a proof amongst others of the great native 
musical talent of Hungary, for if we instance Liszt and 
Joachim as two of the greatest, there are scores of others 
who have achieved great reputation. Among them the 
violinist Miska Hauser, whose fame extended over 
Europe as a player and composer for his instrument. 
Hauser was a native of Pressburg, and besides his skill 
as a musician he was a clever writer. A book of his 
descriptive of the life of a wandering musician was at one 
time very popular, and he also contributed to various 
journals and periodicals. 

Among modern composers there is a native of Hungary 
who has never been rewarded in proportion to his genius, 
and that is, I think, Carl Goldmark, a native of 
Weszthely, in Hungary. Carl Goldmark, in 1834, quitted 
his native land and went to Vienna, where for some years 
he devoted himself mainly to the pianoforte. Not much 
was heard of him, notwithstanding he worked hard, until 
1857, when he produced a concerto for the pianoforte 
which stamped him as one of the best living writers for 
that instrument. It met with great success. He after- 
wards wrote some admirable chamber music for strings, 
set some of the psalms to music for chorus and orchestra, 
and also composed overtures and other orchestral works. 
of great merit. His overture “Sakuntala” was one of 
these. But more important was the opera Die Konigin 
von Saba. Here was an opera written in a large and 
noble style with rich and brilliant orchestral colouring. 
The only fault that could be found with the work was 
perhaps a want of breadth caused by the composer’s love 
of detail. But it was an opera which should have been 
better known. Some of Goldmark’s orchestral pieces, in 
which he introduces themes and romantic suggestions 
from the picturesque gipsy life of Hungary, have gained 
him great credit among musicians, and sometimes even 
in London they have been played with ,considerable 
success, Still I think I am justified in saying that Gold- 
mark, as a Hungarian composer and musician, ought to 
occupy a higher place than he does. His best pianoforte 
music is worthy of study. ' 

As an example of the work of a Hungarian musician in 
which the fresh spontaneous melody of his native land 
has been heightened by refined culture, I need but men- 
tion Stephen Heller, who was born at Pesth, and in his 
youth travelled much in Hungary, playing his graceful 
pieces. The sonatas, fantasias, studies, and other pieces 
of Stephen Heller are exquisite in melody and artistic 
effect. Of late years he has not been so much in vogue,. 
but few have ever written with more elegance, and in 
form and the combination of harmony they excite the 





admiration of the most critical. Raphael Joseffy is 
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another fine Hungarian musician, who, under the ad- 
mirable teaching of Tausig, became one of the most able 
of modern pianists. Joseffy has resided for some years 
in America, where he is highly esteemed. Some of the 
most popular composers of dance music are also natives 
of Hungary, among them being Gung’l, who was born at 
Zsambek, and began his musical career as an oboe per- 
former in a military band. Speaking of the national 
character of Hungarian music, there cannot be a doubt 
that much of its striking individuality arises from the 
popularity of music among the people. The two most 
favourite instruments are the violin and the cymbal. The 
violin is to be met with everywhere, and even when 
played in the most untutored manner there is always a 
charm in the free passionate expressive manner in which 
the melodies are given. It is said that the Hungarian 
gipsy cymbal is centuries old. In bygone days they 
were hangers-on to the army, but in modern times, when 
discipline became of so much importance, these wander- 
ing minstrels were rather inconvenient. I might extend 
this article to undue limits if I were to discuss all the 
interesting features of Hungarian music, but in addition 
to those I have already named I may mention among 
the great composers who have been attracted by it, 
Weber, who in Preciosa makes free use of it, and Verdi 
has in one or two instances employed or imitated Hun- 
garian melodies. I may also mention a violinist, M. 
Reményi, who used when in London often to play selec- 
tions of Hungarian airs ; while a far greater artist has 
based a concerto for the violin upon the melodies of his 
native land—I allude to Dr. Joachim’s Hungarian Con- 
certo. Still another feature of Hungarian music must be 


mentioned, that is the singularly graceful way in which. 


the minor key is employed. In Polish music the minor 
key is generally sad, but in Hungarian there is a less 
plaintive but strangely romantic effect. 








Foreign Correspondence, 


—o— 
MUSIC IN VIENNA. 


AccorDInNG to the statistics published by the administration of 
the Imperial Opera, seventy operas, including five new and 
eleven revived works, and thirteen ballets, have been given, in a 
total of 300 performances, from the beginning of August, 1889, 
to the end of May, 1890. 

Herr Ferdinand Jaeger is expected to appear during August 
as Gast. 

It is stated that Frau Materna will practically quit the 
Imperial Opera next year, only taking part in a few Wagnerian 
véles, in which she is amongst our fersonnel still without a 
rival. 

The Vienna municipality purposes to effect the reinterment 
of Gluck’s remains immediately after the conclusion of the great 
vocal festival in August next. The ceremony is to be solemnized 
with the co-operation of the most prominent musical forces, both 
resident and foreign. 

Agreeably with a resolution of the military authorities, which 
does their artistic spirit considerable credit, and which now only 
awaits the Emperor’s sanction, the harmonization, &c., of the 
Austrian National Hymn is to be reduced to its pristine sim- 
plicity according to Joseph Haydn’s original manuscript, the 

formance of this beautiful work, as scored by Herr Komzak, 
sor women of the 84th Infantry Regiment, having obtained the 
cordial approval of Joseph Hellmesberger and Director Jahn, of 
the Imperial Opera, who acted as artistic experts in conjunction 
with a select contingent from the military staff. 

Two sacred works, récently discovered here by the well-known 
Schubert explorer, Dr. Max Friedlander, which will soon be 
published by Peters, of Leipzig—viz. : a ‘*Tantum ergo” and 
an ‘‘Offertorium” for chorus and orchestra, the former with 


sole quartet, the latter with tenor solo, and both dating from 
Schubert’s latest period—have been performed at the late great 
musical meeting at Eisenach, and have been pronounced by 
some critics as equal in merit to the composer’s best works. (?) 

Herr Nicolaus Oesterlein, founder of the Richard Wagner 
Museum, has just completed the third volume of his Wagner 
Catalogue, which is to be published at the end of September next, 
and will contain, for the present, all important dates in connec- 
tion with the master’s incipient musical activity to his death. 
Oesterlein has just been made honorary member both of the 
New Vienna and Academic Leipzig Wagner-Verein. 

About 7,000 florins have been collected for the erection, in 
the spring of 1891, of a monument, the work of the sculptor 
Seib, in memory of the celebrated conductor Johann Herbeck, 
who died in 1877. 

The Viennese violin-maker, Lutz, has invented a new system 
for improving the tone of string instruments, both ancient and 
modern. Whether this discovery, of which the inventor keeps 
the secret, will prove of more extensive application than many 
similar startling inventions, remains to be seen. 

The Mozarteum at Salzburg makes every effort to increase its 
receipts. The resources of this society have helped thus far to 
maintain the Mozart museum as well as the house in which the 
great composer was born, and to subvention the free school of 
music. To cover these expenses an appeal is made to the 
artistic public of all nations, a minimum contribution of one 
shilling (!) per annum entitling the contributor to the privilege 
of membership. The well-known Vienna architects, Fellner and 
Helmer, have presented their plans for the new Mozart Festival 
House to be erected in connection with that society, during ncxt 
autumn, on a magnificent site—the ‘‘ Ménchsberg,” near Sa!z- 
burg. It is to seat 1,500 persons, with an orchestra for 80 
musicians, and it is to be lit by electricity. Taking time by the 
forelock, a musical Hotspur, Karl Grepfart, a pupil of Liszt, 
and composer of the operas Quintin, Merris, and Camilla, has, 
in view of the centenary of Mozart’s death in 1891, composed 
a music-drama in three acts, entitled Savastro. The idea of 
a sequel to the Zauderfléte is, however, by no means new, for 
Gothe himself has actually written a libretto on the subject, with 
the composer Wranitzky in his mind’s eye; and Peter von 
Winter has composed a similar work, entitled Das Labyinth 
or Der Kampf mit den Elementen, in Morart’s style, but un- 
fortunately with very little Mozart in it. Let us hope that 
Grepfart’s new work will prove more acceptable. But besides 
Mozart’s operas, Gluck, Beethoven, and Weber, are likewise to 
be represented at the Festival Theatre. The performances will 
last from 4 to 8 p.m., and the famous Dresden Kapellmeister 
Schuch will be the musical director. The total cost, including 
the expenses for the mounting of the first two works, is esti- 
mated at 600,000 florins. It is hoped that the proximity of 
those celebrated summer resorts, Ischl, Gmunden, and Gastein, 
besides Salzburg, will help to make the undertaking a financial 
as well as an artistic success. 

Choice has been made of the handsome Albrechtplatz, the 
site of the old Karntnerthor Theater, where Mozart’s operas 
were first performed here, for the composer’s new monument. 
A new competition for three prizes of 3,000, 1,000, and 500 
florins is to be invited forthwith. Present contributions amount 
to 77,600 florins, against 90,000 needed. The difference is 
expected to come in shortly. 

Persons who knew Beethoven are getting even scarcer than 
Waterloo heroes. One of them is the poet and playwright 
Bauernfeld, who a few months back celebrated, glass in hand, 
his eighty-ninth birthday, and who had followed the great Bonn 
master, in company with Franz Schubert, the recently deceased 
Franz Lachner, and the painter Moriz Schwind, to his grave. 
Another is an old innkeeper, Greiner, at Nussdorf on the 
Danube, near Vienna, under whose picturesque arbour Beethoven 
consumed, lonely and silent, many a glass of ‘* Klosternenburger,” 
and, which is more important, composed his Pastoral Symphony 
and other works. Being interviewed by a Viennese journalist 
on the matter a short time ago, the old man (he is now ninety- 
three) replied ‘‘ That Beethoven was one of those mad musicians, 
and that’s all I know about him.” 

The once famous Frau Mathilde Mallinger, of the Berlin 





Opera, will enter upon the position of first vocal teacher at the 
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celebrated Prague conservatorium next autumn, the usual trial 
year having been foregone in this instance. 

The preparations for the production of Siegfried and Gotter- 
déimmerung in Hungarian at Budapest have commenced, under 
Director G. Mahler, who has also brought out Rheingold and 
Walkiire in that language. A company with a capital of 
§00,000 florins has been formed for the building of a new 
German theatre, which is to open with Italian and French 
operettas. 








OUR MUSIC PAGES. 


M. WECKERLIN’S setting of “ Farewell, Susanne” inter- 
prets admirably the spirit of Alfred de Musset’s charming 
tender poem (Adieu, Suzon). The music has something 
of the subtle perfume exhaled by the words, To become 
participators in this sweet emotional intoxication, we must 
go to the words and music themselves, which will be found 
in this month’s Music Pages. Much might be said about 
happy and even original touches of the composition, but 
the perfect blending of words and music forms the proudest 
success of the composer. 








Rebiews of Hew Music and Pew 
€nitions. 


Lohengrin. Romantic opera in three acts by RICHARD 
WAGNER. English translation by H. and F. CORDER. 

, Complete vocal score by THEODOR UHLIG. Leipzig : 

; Breitkopf and Hartel. 

Messrs, Breitkopf and Hartel, the original publishers of 
Lohengrin, have sent us a very clearly and beautifully 
printed octavo edition of the work with German and 
English words. ‘ The present translation,” the title-page 
informs us, “is the only authorized one by Richard 
Wagner’s heirs as lawful owners of his copyrights for 
the representations and performances in the English 
language.” In judging of the translation of a libretto, 
more especially of one of a Wagnerian musical drama, 
we must keep in mind the compound difficulties of the 
task—the idiomatic and the musical exigencies. There 
is nothing easier than to pick holes even in the cleverest 
of translations ; it is not quite so easy to produce some- 
thing better, for in avoiding Scylla we are apt to be 
wrecked on Charybdis. If we take perfection as our 
standard, we find, no doubt, here and there in H. and F. 
Corder’s translation occasion to blame the turn of a 
phrase, the choice of a word, and the failure to preserve 
the proper correlation of words and music—for instance, 
the rendering of “des Brudermordes zeth’ ich sie” by “my 
accusation fratricide” misses the principal stress on this 
last word (p. 16)—but if we consider what is possible to 
achieve, instead of sighing for an ideal, we shall not be 
unwilling to congratulate, in this case, the translators for 
securing so high a degree of success as they have done. 
Of Wagner’s operas Lohengrin is the one which in all 
probability will be more widely diffused than any other. 
It was the first in which the composer completely broke 
away from the past and uncompromisingly asserted his 
individuality, and the last that can with any chance of 
succéss appeal to non-Germanic, especially Romanic 
nations. On the one hand there are Rienzi, The Flying 
Dutchman, and Tannhiuser leading up to Lohengrin ; on 
the other hand, passing beyond it, Die Meistersinger, 
Tristan und Isolde, Der Ring des Nibelungen, and 
Parsifai—the four earlier works being universal, the four 
later racial. Will Zyristan be an exception? The 
libretto inclines one to give an affirmative answer, the 
music leaves one in doubt. But the trial has yet to be 





made and will be eagerly watched by all students of music: 
and human nature. In conclusion we will give as a 
specimen of the translation Lohengrin’s farewell words :—- 
‘*O Elsa! by thy side could I have bided, 

Sharing thy bliss until a year had fled !—- 

Then would the Grail to thy fond arms have guided 

Thy brother Godfrey whom thou deemest dead. 

If he return, though I may ne'er receive him, 

This horn, this sword, this ring, tokens I leave him : 

The horn succour in danger'’s hour shall find him ; 

In battle vict’ry will the sword bestow ; 

As for the ring, oh let it e’er remind him 

Of one who saved ye both from pain and woe ! 

Farewell ! farewell ! farewell, my tender bride ! 

Farewell ! Wroth is the Grail that yet I bide!” 


Robert Schumann: Album classique pour la jeunesse: 
Recueil de petites piéces, choisies, arrangées pour 
piano d’une maniére facile, et doigtées.. Par: 
E. PAvER. Continental Fingering. (Edition No. 
6,008 ; net, 3s.) London: Augener & Co. 

To the classical albums for the young that have already 

been published is now added a Schumann Album.. 

Robert Schumann is a master particularly suitable for: 

such treatment. No other great composer has written so 

much for the young and entered so thoroughly into their 
ways of feeling, seeing, and imagining, as he has. The 
technical demands he makes, however, go often beyond 
the strength of the youngsters. Here Mr. Pauer steps in 
and smooths the way for them. - The pianoforte works,. 
for two and four hands, furnish the great bulk of the con- 
tents of the volume, especially the collections of shorter 
pieces—the Album for the Young, the Albumblitter, the 

Scenes of Childhood, &c. The Slumber Song and the 

Evening Song are not wanting, and Paradise and the Pert 

yields the Peri’s Blessing and the Quintet the /# modo: 

@una marcia. Like the preceding volumes, the present 

one opens with a biography illustrated by several wood- 

cuts, and the two-hand pieces (36) are followed by some 
duets (4). —_——— 


The Studies for pianoforte by J. B. CRAMER. Revised 
and fingered by HUGO REINHOLD. (Edition No.. 
8,106 ; complete, net, 3s. ; or in 4 books, each, net, Is.) 
London: Augener & Co. 

ONE of the foremost classics among the composers of 

studies is Johann Baptist Cramer (1771-1856). He was not: 

a mere contriver cf ingenious material for finger-drill, but 

a real tone-poet. The essence of his artistic personality 

and achievements is preserved in the 84 studies, his 

magnum opus—“ Etude en 42 E-xercices dans les differents 

Tons, calcules pour faciliter les progres de ceux qui se 

proposent @étudier cet instrument.” “ Suite de PEtude en 

42 Exercices.” The first 42 are more played than the 

second. Latterly selections from the 84 (Biilow’s, Pauer’s,. 

&c.) have come into vogue. It is said that in the present 

advanced state of the technique, when so many other 

studies have to be practised, there is no time in a pianistic 
educational course for all the studies of Cramer. This is 
perfectly true. But whilst it is‘necessary to confine one’s. 
self in such a course to a: selection, it is highly desirable 
that pianists should not cease to play and enjoy these 
compositions as such. They will find it profitless neither 
to mind nor fingers. The present edition of the 84 studies. 

(“ Wiener Volksausgabe,” z.e., Vienna Popular Edition) is 

beautifully printed, and carefully revised and fingered by. 

Hugo Reinhold. —_——_— 

Sonatina in ¥F major for pianoforte. 
London : Augener and Co. 

THIS easy sonatina is a pretty composition lightly woven. 

of light material. It consists of three movements—an. 


By A. LAUBACH.. 
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FAREWELL, SUSANNE! 


Adieu, Suzon! 
Song by 


J. B. Weckerlin. 
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Allegro, an Andante, and an Allegro vivace. They are 
all good, but the busy, prattling last movement carries off 
the prize. We recommend the sonatina heartily, being 
sure that it will please teacher, pupil, and those that take 
an interest in the latter. 


Valses des Saisons (No. 1, Le Printemps ; No. 2, L’Eté) 
pour piano. Par JOHN FRANCIS BARNETT. London : 
Augener & Co. 

Ir Mr. Barnett’s waltzes lack the piquancy and aristo- 

craticalness of Chopin’s, they are likewise free from the 

vapidity and vulgarity that distinguish so many others, 
whose parentage, however, we need not here proclaim. 

What our composer gives us is unaffected and unsophisti- 

cated, fluent and spirited, bright and melodious, and in 

every respect comme il faut. No. 1, Le, Printemps, is 
mainly of a singing nature; No. 2, L’Eté, excells in 
volubility. —__—_—_ 

Norwegian Bridal Procession (Norwegischer Brautzug). 
A characteristic piece for the pianoforte by EDVARD 
GRIEG. London: Augener and Co. 

GrRIEG’s Norwegian Bridal Procession is one of his most 

popular pianoforte pieces, nay, absolutely his most popular 

one. It is heard oftener than any other piece of his, and 
not only in the drawing-room, but also in the concert- 
room. Although we ourselves do not number it with his 
most substantial and valuable compositions, we are not 
deaf to its interesting, piquant characteristics. Indeed, 
the vox populi, if not always the vox Dei, has generally 
something divine about it, enunciating, if not the whole, 
at least a particle of truth. A separate issue of the piece 
(No. 2 of Op. 19) seems to us to supply a want. 


Craigiana: Dances, &c., for the pianoforte. By RALPH 
H. BELLAIRS. London: Joseph Williams. 

THISs series of pieces which consists of a Liebeslied (love 
song), Mazurka, Petite Valse, Valse in G major, another 
Petite Valse, and a Gavotte in A minor, shows talent. 
Excepting a few feeble passages, we have much pleasure 
in acknowledging its pleasing natural grace and simplicity. 
No. 1 is a weak effusion weakened by too much repetition 
(l. 3, bar 4: e sharp, not fnatural). But, surely, the com- 
poser did not intend that series of chords of the fourth 
and sixth which are to be seen in the last two bars of 
No. 3, p. 9? If he did, we do not know what to think of 
him, as the horribleness of the progression is such a con- 
trast to the smoothness and sweetness of the rest. 


The Dover Castle March. By MAGGIE M. KING. The 
London Music Publishing Company, Limited. 

A FRESH, though not otherwise remarkable, march. We 

beg the composer to correct the bass of the second bar in 

the last line of p. 4 and its recurrences on later pages. 


March Album, a collection of the most celebrated Italian, 
French, and German marches. Arranged for the organ 
by W. J. WESTBROOK. (Edition No. 8,772; net, 4s.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

THE March Album originally selected and arranged for 

pianoforte solo by E. Pauer has found so much favour 

among the public that the selection has been arranged for 
= a quatre mains, for pianoforte and violin, for 
armonium and pianoforte, for harmonium solo, and, by 

W. J. Westbrook, for organ. The arrangement is well 

made, the stops are indicated, and the music is clearly 

rinted on three staves. The love of marches is not 
imited by race, religion, profession, or instrument, it 
seems universal. Consequently we may boldly prophesy 
as much popularity for this form of the album as the 





others obtained. Among the forty-five marches contained 
in this volume of 111 pages are specimens by Lully, 
Couperin, Rameau, Handel, Haydn, Grétry, Mozart, 
Cherubini, Lesueur, Beethoven, Paér, Spontini, Hummel, 
Spohr, Weber, Rossini, Schubert, and Mendelssohn. 


Larghetto from Schumann’s symphony in B flat. Arranged 
for the organ by W. LYLE Biccs. The London 
Publishing Company, Limited. 

MANY organists will be grateful to Mr. Biggs for his 

arrangement of the beautiful slow movement from 

Schumann’s B flat symphony. With the exception of the 

broken-chord accompaniment passages (nowadays, 

unfortunately, too common in organ music), the piece 
does very well for the instrument. 


Le Commencement del’ Etude : Cinquante exercices pour le 
violon. Par Fr. HERMANN. (Edition No. 5,6124; 
net, Is.) London: Augener & Co. 

THESE fifty exercises, of which the first half is now be- 
fore us, promise well. They are intended to be used 
immediately after the pupil has learnt to hold the violin 
and bow, and been made acquainted with the elements of 
the notation. There are two separate parts, one for the 
pupil, and one for the master with the pupil’s part printed 
above it in small notes. The first five exercises are on 
the open strings; after that the use of the fingers is 
taught, in the exercises 8 to 30 only the intervals of 
the C major scale being drawn upon. We have here 
unmistakably a thoroughly useful publication, such as 
was to be expected from so experienced a teacher as Pro- 
fessor Hermann. —— 


Sonata in G minor for violin and piano. By L. BORGHI. 
Edited by GUSTAV JENSEN. (Edition No. 7,414; 
net, Is.) London ; Augener & Co. 

To what we wrote of Borghi and the style of his compo- 

sitions in last month’s RECORD we have nothing to add 

on this occasion. The fourth sonata (A//egro drillante, 

Adagio, and Allegretto) now before us, which has an 

almost Mozartian flow and suavity, is in no respect in- 

ferior to the second. Need we mention that Herr Jensen 
has discharged his duties with his usual ability ? 


Sonatine pour piano et violoncelle (Op. 114). Composée 
par GEORGE GOLTERMANN. (Edition No. 7,689; 
net, 2s.) London: Augener & Co. 

THIS easy and light sonatina is written in Goltermann’s 
smooth style. Of the three movements the second, a 
Romance (Andante con moto), is undoubtedly the most 
important. Its simplicity and pure canfadile nature 
prove themselves thoroughly effective. Against the last 
movement, a most cheerful, although somewhat Philistine, 
Vivace, it is impossible to harden our hearts. The first 
movement, an Ad/egro commodo, takes matters very com- 
modiously indeed, in fact, has almost a lackadaisical air 
about it. As violoncellists and pianists will find in this 
sonatina everything lying well under their fingers, we 
foresee a considerable run on it. 





The Turkish Lady, a ballad for a bass voice. By E. 
KREUZ. London: Augener & Co. 
MR. KREUZ’s “ The Turkish Lady” is a vocal composition. 
in the true ballad style, which is something very different 
from the so-called English ballad. The composer handles. 
the form with great ability, and has produced a work 
which interests in many ways, and cannot fail to impress. 
the hearer profoundly. Acquaintance with Campbell’s 
poem may be taken for granted. Well, Mr. Kreuz follows. 





the incidents of the story, the speeches of the two actors,. 
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the English knight and the Moslem princess, and the 
changes of feeling, with gy eg and adequate power of 
expression. Bass singers have received in this ballad 
a valuable addition to their repertory. 


Five a By W. G. WHINFIELD. London: Augener 
Co. 


THE last song, “Love’s Philosophy,” is the best; the 
preceding one, “Slain by Love,” deserves praise for the 
true pitching of the key-note of sentiment. We do not 
care so much for the other songs— Take, O take those 
lips away,” “To Spring,” and “ To his Mistress ’—partly 
because they are not very happily conceived, and partly 
because they leave much to be desired as regards work- 
manship. 


Rondes avec Jeu: et de Petites Chansons traditionnelles. 
(Rounds for singing and dancing and popular nur- 
sery rhymes.) With the original French words, an 
English translation by E. M. TRAQUAIR, and 
pianoforte accompaniment by CHARLES LEBOUC. 
— No. 8,896 ; net, 2s.) London: Augener & 

0. 


‘THIS is an extremely interesting little volume, as indeed 
are all things that come from the people. Moreover, the 
way in which these pretty trifles are presented to the 
public leaves nothing to be desired: both E. M. Tra- 
quair and Charles Lebouc have acquitted themselves well 
of their tasks. It is, of course, impossible to give an idea 
of the charming naiveness and quaintness of the music 
and the words without quoting. We must forego this 
pleasure and refer the reader to the volume itself ; but 
we will give a few instances of the directions for dancing 
the rounds. Passing by the long direction for No. 1, we 
proceed to No. 2, “ The children form a ring, putting in 
the middle the one who represents the bird. The ring 
opens, the children run away, and the one who is the bird 
pursues them, and the child caught is placed in the centre 
of the ring, and the game commences anew.” No. 3: 
“*While singing ‘the gentlemen do this way,’ they imitate 
a gentleman’s bow, and then take up the song again. 
They continue the game by repeating each time the 
names of trades, such as shoemakers, laundrymaids, &c., 
whose gestures they imitate.” No. 4: “The children 
sing, balancing themselves from side to side and marching 
one after the other.” No. 5: “ During the first strain 
they dance in a ring, at the second they do the ladies’ 
chain, which they prolong at will, repeating: the verse.” 
The volume contains thirty-six numbers: the first part, 
sixteen rounds ; the second, twenty nursery rhymes and 
songs. We think we have said enough to stimulate the 
reader’s curiosity to a degree that will make him go in 
quest of this children’s poetry and romance. 


Vocal Dance Tunes, for two female voices with pianoforte 
accompaniment. By H. HEALE. (Edition No. 
£010, a, e,f; net, 4d. and 6d.) London: Augener 

0. 


‘THE characteristic Mazurka we like best, but the lively 
Tarantella we like almost as well, indeed, so well that we 
are not sure whether we do not after all like it better 
than the Mazurka. But, be this as it may, we know we 
like these two better than the Polonaise, without, how- 
ever, wishing to say or insinuate anything disrespectful 
and discourteous of the latter. On the whole, what we 
said of the three noticed last month holds good for the 
present three. 





Chorus of Angels from the cantata “The Enchanted 
Swans,” for four female voices with pianoforte ac- 
companiment (and harp and violoncello ad /2d.). 
By C. REINECKE. (Edition No. 13,576; net, 6d.) 
London : Augener & Co. 

PROFESSOR REINECKE’S “ Chorus of Angels” is a delicious 

composition, all euphony and full of celestial effects. 

The reader may ask whence we got our knowledge of 

celestial effects. He has our permission to laugh at.us 

as much as he likes, but we think he will understand what 
we mean by these words when he hears the chorus in 
question. 


Three Four. part Songs. By W. G. WHINFIELD. London: 
Augener & Co. 

PROGRESSIONS such as those from bars 4 to 5, and 
7 to 8, on p. 2 of “To Daisies not to shut toosoon” can 
neither be commended nor recommended. On the whole 
we think that the composer would do well to regard what 
he now writes more as studies than as artistic achieve- 
ments. If he does that, he has a good chance of succeed- 
ing. These part-songs, however, are by no means 
unpleasing, which may be said even more emphatically of 
“Shall I, wasting in despair,” and “The Summer’s 
Queen,” than of the one already named. 


“Oh, Sing to the Lord a new song,” a festival anthem. 
Music by MATTHEW KINGSTON. London: Zhe 
Musical Journal Office. 

A CHORUS (Allegro vivace), a soprano solo (Andante con 
emozione), a quartet (Adagio), and a concluding fugal 
chorus (Allegro moderato), are well-sounding and well- 
written movements. But it is as if we had heard al! this 
before, and not only once but often. In short, originality 
and individuality are wanting. A note at the head of the 
composition informs us that “this anthem won the prize 
offered by the proprietor of the Musical Journal for the 
best festival anthem, Dr. E. J. Hopkins being the 
adjudicator.” ————. 


The Music Student’s Examiner. By J. CLIFFT WADE. 
London: Gotch & Gomme. 

THE “ Music Student’s Examiner” is intended to be a 
“companion to all pianoforte tutors and musical text- 
books” and “to test and supplement the teacher’s oral in- 
struction.” “ Each section is designed to test one week’s 
study, and a space is ruled so that the teacher may mark 
his pupil’s work according to merit. All the pupil’s work, 
except a few oral answers, should be done in the text-book 
itself, as an inducement to greater neatness and accuracy.” 
The publication is a useful one. But in the second edition 
more space should be given for the pupil’s answers. 








@pera and Concerts, 
By J.B. K, 


—— 


ITALIAN OPERA AT COVENT GARDEN. 


SEVENTEEN operas mounted during the present summer season 
is a feat probably unique in the history of Grand Opera, as pre- 
sented on the Covent Garden stage, implying an amount of 
energy, ingenuity, labour, and, let us add, of the nervus rerum, 
difficult to realize by the mind of the uninitiated. Details in 
reference to these remarkable performances being precluded by 
limits of space, a list of the works given will convey some ide 

of the task accomplished by the indefatigable zmpresario, 
Mr. Augustus Harris, to wit: Don: Giovanni, Le Nozze dt 
Figaro, La Sonnambula, Lucia, Les Pécheurs de Perles, 
Carmen, Trovatore, Traviata, Rigoletto, Les Huguenots, Faust, 
Lohengrin, Meistersinger (these last two conducted by the 
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Italian chef Mancinelli, who knows his Wagner by heart, and 
who, let us hope, may not share the fate of his distinguis‘ied 
colleague Signor Faccio from similar exertion), Za Favorite, 
Romeo et Jultette, Le Prophdte, and Esmeralda, the four last-named 
works being given in French, and Zsmeralda by Goring 
Thomas (the only novelty, or rather quasi-novelty, of the season, 
having been brought out by the Carl Rosa Company in 1883), 
thus presenting the anomaly of an English opera being sung in 
French on the Italian stage, but which, by the way, includes 
one solitary Italian—Signora Scalchi—amongst its principal 
vocalists. The English composer was most fortunate in his 
cast, comprising the fine ym of the present ¢roupe: the 
charming Australian soprano Madame Melba, MM. Jean de 
Reszke and Lassalle, under the dé/on of Signor Randegger, 
who did everything possible towards the success of the work. 
As a curious feature of the season, it may be stated that, con- 
trary to usual operatic experience, the chief attraction centres 
not in a prima donna, but in the above-named Polish éenore 
robusto Jean de Reszke, although considerable distinction was 
won by Madame Richard, a débutante from Paris, Madame 
Tavary, a new-comer from Munich, well versed in Wagnerian 
tradition, the already mentioned Madame Melba, MM. Edouard 
de Reszke, Lassalle, and a host of other eminent vocalists di 
primo cartello. It is satisfactory to add, that the subscriptions 
are said to beat all previous records. 





RICHTER CONCERTS. 

THE sixth Richter Concert of the present series opened with 
Brahms’ ‘ Tragic Overture,” heard at a recent Philharmonic 
Concert, which, being conspicuous for ‘‘deep thought,” but 
little inspiration, is not likely to gain in attractiveness, no 
matter how often and how well played. A greater contrast to 
this than the pleasing but somewhat trivial ballet music from 
Rubinstein’s opera Feramors (probably his best), which scarcely 
requires a Hans Richter to conduct, and had, moreover, been 
recently heard at one of Herr Georg Henschel’s ‘‘ Young 
People’s Concerts,” could not easily be named. If Rubinstein 
was, as seems to have been intended, to be introduced at these 
concerts, one of his overtures or pianoforte concertos would 
have been a better choice. Liszt's ‘‘ Dante Symphony ” for 
orchestra, with a few bars for soprano solo (Fraulein Fillunger) and 
female chorus towards the end, tended considerably to reconcile 
us to our present terrestrial condition, almost as. much in 
preference to Liszt's celestial regions, with their conventional 
sordini, harps, and wood wind, as to the chromatic proclivities 
of ‘‘the other place.” The Misses Fillunger, Anna Williams, 
and Lena Little, were fortunately exempt from the natatory 
exercise incumbent upon their sisters of the stage in the render- 
ing of the graceful but arduous Rhine-daughters’ Trio from 
Wagner’s Gotterdimmerung. Mr. Edward Lloyd, fresh from 
his successful American tour, was as effective as usual in the 
* Preislied ” from the Mezstersinger, and the famous tenor joined 
Miss Anna Williams in the exacting ‘‘ Liebes-duet” from the 
Walkiire—how exacting may be understood from the fact that 
the a. occupies no less than eleven pages of the programme 
boo 


The seventh concert, consisting entirely of works by R. 
Wagner, served excellently to illustrate the master’s method, 
from the Azenzz overture (by the way, the well-known turn 
should, by the composer’s own autographic directions, be taken 
from below, and not from above) to 7rzstan and the Nibelungen. 
It was also specially interesting through the appearance of the far 
‘too seldom heard Fraulein Pauline Cramer, who, both for volume 
and charm of voice, combined with adequate force of expression, 
remains without a rival amongst our concert sopranz. Herr 
Georg Henschel likewise distinguished himself in the declama- 
tion of Wagnerian music, both at this and the following (eighth) 
concert, being on the last-named occasion joined by his gifted 
wife, who, in a Metstersinger excerpt, both sang and looked 
the part of Eva to perfection, and revealed a remarkable 
degree of dramatic power in Liszt’s ballad ‘‘ Loreley,” given 
with the composer’s splendid orchestral accompaniment. The 





The first performance at these concerts of Dvdrak’s Symphony 
in G, No. 4, fully confirmed the highly favourable impression 
gained from its production at a Philharmonic Concert, a few 
weeks back, under the composer’s dd¢om. Another novelty was 
the above-named G. Henschel’s characteristic setting of one of 
Byron’s Hebrew melodies, ‘‘Oh! weep for those that wept by 
Babel’s stream,” for the rare combination of two bass voices, 
with orchestra, excellently interpreted in the yocal — by the 
composer and Mr, Andrew Black. Wagner’s scholarly, but 
thematically unimportant, ‘‘ Faust Overture ” was likewise heard. 

These delightful Richter evenings appropriately culminated 
at the ninth and last concert in a truly memorable performance 
of Beethoven’s Choral Symphony, No. 9—orchestra, chorus, and 
an exceptionally efficient vocal solo quartet, Mesdames Fil- 
lunger, pom Little, and MM. Edward Lloyd and Max Heinrich, 
working together with a will towards the crowning success of the 
season, the great chief conducting without book—a feat which 
involves not only an absolutely perfect knowledge of the notes, 
but also of every mark of expression, as well as of the innumer- 
able attaqgues of every instrument, vocal solo, quartet, and chorus 
of the colossal score. The Symphony was preceded by that 
magnificent piece d’occasion, Wagner's ‘‘ Kaisermarsch,” and 
some scenes from Lohengrin and the Meistersinger, delivered in 
fine style by Edward Lloyd and Max Heinrich — 

That Dr. Richter was made the recipient of a most en- 
thusiastic farewell goes without saying ; but a special word of 
eulogy is due to his devoted band, with Herr E. Schiever at the 
‘* lead,” which, for precision, sonority, fire, and suance, now 
stands unrivalled in London. 





MAX HAMBOURG, 

YeT another pianistic wonder-child made his bow—and a very 
funny bow it is—before a London audience at Princes’ Hall, in the 
diminutive person of Max Hambourg, born on August Ist, 1880, 
in Southern Russia. The lad’s age, combined with the fact that, 
as it is asserted, he commenced his studies only 24 years ago, under 
his father, a professor of the Moscow Conservatoire, being taken 
into consideration, his performance, from memory, of a pro- 
gramme consisting of Bach’s gigantic chromatic Fantasia and 
Fugue, rendered with astonishing technical clearness and truth 
of expression, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 26, with the Funeral 
March, a group of smaller pieces by Chopin (3), Schumann (2), 
Schubert (1), and a brilliant morceau, ‘‘The Lark,” by 
Balakyreff-Glynka, can only be looked upon as absolutely 
marvellous, more especially since the large majority of the 
pieces were, like Bach’s works, played not only with manual 
correctness, but likewise with obviously inborn musical feeling 
and intelligence, and with one single slip of the memory in the 
scherzo of the Beethoven Sonata, but which the little fellow 
succeeded in glossing over in the most daring and skilful fashion. 
He should, however, be cautioned—firstly, against a certain 
exaggeration of style, /.¢., in his contrasts of piano and forte 
playing, and sensational “ readings” of the text, for which his 
teacher must chiefly be held responsible ; secondly, he should 
avoid pieces beyond his present mental grasp, as, f.¢., the 
above-named Beethoven Sonata ; and thirdly, the affectation of 
the manners and eccentricities of certain fully developed artists, 
however excusable and perhaps natural in them, so far from 
impressing the listener with the little performer’s artistic 
earnestness, appears meretricious and ridiculous. Apart from 
these easily avoidable blemishes, Master Max Hambourg’s début 
must be pronounced as entirely successful, and justifies, with 
persevering study, high expectations concerning his future career. 
Meanwhile, as a matter for additional wonder, a second recital 
is announced including two Preludes and Fugues by Bach, 
Mozart’s D minor Concerto, and compositions by Haydn, 
Chopin, Schubert, Schumann, and Paderewski—eleven pieces. 
in all! 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


ANOTHER signal success must be added to the list of honours 
previously secured by the operatic performances of the students 


programme also included one of the most effective and too rarely | of the Royal College of Music, the work chosen being Mozart's 


erformed NVidbelungen selections: “‘‘Siegfried’s Journey to 
riinnhilde’s. Rock,” ‘‘ Dawn,” and “ Siegfried’s Rhine Passage.” 


| 


comic opera Cos? Fan Tutte. In spite of the extreme difficulty 
of the music arising from the unusual number of elaborate: 
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ensemble pieces, and an enormous mass of the vecitativo secco 
(which, by the way, might have been compressed with advantage), 
the whole performance went off with a degree of precision, 
smoothness, and artistic spirit both in the vocal soli, chorus, 
and orchestra, under the ddton of Professor C. Villiers Stanford, 
for which scarcely any amount of praise, taking the pupil 
element into consideration, can be excessive. Amongst the 
chief performers Miss Maggie Davies stood out as a born 
soubrette, and might both as a singer and actress prove even now 
a valuable acquisition to the professional stage. The Misses 
Ella Walker, Ethel Webster, MM. Edward G. Branscombe, 
John Sandbrook, and Charles J. Magrath, although vocally 
somewhat less gifted, except in the case of Mr. John Sandbrook, 
who has a good baritone, sang with excellent judgment and 
taste, whilst the acting was marvellously free from amateurishness 
throughout. In short, with the exception of the Vienna Con- 
servatoire, we know of no school of music where similar perform- 
ances of such all-round excellence can be turned out year after 
year. Nor must the efficient stage-management and mse-en-scene 
at Mr. D’Oyly Carte’s pretty Savoy Theatre pass without a 
word of acknowledgment. 

In conclusion, it must be matter for regret as well as surprise 
that a work instinct with the immortal composer’s finest charac- 
teristics, and indeed dating from his ripest period (1789) should 
have completely vanished from our operatic répertoires. The 
chaste yet rich orchestration alone is a treat to listen to. And 
is not even the much abused libretto with its somewhat old- 
fashioned yet genuinely humorous drollery and a perfect truism 
as its groundwork, at least equal in interest to that of many a 
modern operetta with a big ‘‘ draw ” ? 





MISS MARIE WURM’S CONCERT. 


To the swelling list of British lady-composers graced by the names 
of Miss Holmés, Ethel M. Smyth, Dora Bright, Ethel M. Boyce, 
Rosalind Ellicott, and others, whose works go far to controvert the 
accepted notion that the deau sexe is destitute of the creative 
faculty in music, that of Marie Wurm must be added, who—as 
the winner, three times in succession, of the London-Mendelssohn 
Stipend founded by Jenny Lind, a pupil of Sir Arthur Sullivan, 
Clara Schumann, Joachim Raff, and Carl Reinecke—has long 
been known amongst us as a pianist and musician of conspicuous 
ability. But few among the audience at the matiné given at 
the magnificent residence of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Lewis, Moray 
Lodge, Campden Hill, could have been prepared for a work 
distinguished by so much originality, melodious charm, life, 
vigour, and masterly workmanship, as her Pianoforte Concerto in 
8B minor. Judging from the second pianoforte part, which super- 
seded the orchestra, a great effect is, no doubt, added by the full 
orchestral accompaniment. It is to be hoped that this brilliant 
work may soon be brought to a hearing in this complete form 
at some important concert.. Some pianoforte solo pieces 
including a fine Impromptu and a very fresh and graceful 
** Estera-gavotte,” besides a dainty ‘‘Gondoliera” and ‘‘The 
Arrow and the Song,” both very expressively sung by Herr 
von zur Miihlen, and a captivating ‘‘ Slumber Song,” exquisitely 
tendered by Miss Liza Lehmann, all of them entirely free from 
commonplace, were smaller specimens of the young lady’s 
remarkable talent, her attainments as an executant being success- 
fully displayed in her own pieces and ina selection from Chopin, 
Mendelssohn, Henselt, and Josef Wieniawski. 


VARIOUS CONCERTS. 


THE plethora of musical entertainments noticed in our last 
mumber exhibited a considerable abatement during the past 
month, as usual, some artists, who had announced concerts, 
having also elected to stay away owing to the ‘‘glut in the 
market.” A welcome feature consisted in several attractive 
vocal recitals. Madame AMY SHERWIN, who appeared for the 
first time since her concert-tour round the globe, well justified 
her title as the “ Australian Nightingale.” Indeed her sweet 
and bell-like voice would unquestionably have the best of an 
Australian or any other nightingale. And if her shake is as yet 
‘somewhat unfinished, who ever heard a nightingale make a 
perfect shake? The artistic culture of this fascinating singer 
‘was demonstrated by the varied character of the pieces chosen: 





English, French, and some excellently rendered Lieder by 
Brahms. On the same occasion the young Russian Court 
violinist, EMILE DE MYLNARSKI, created a very favourable 
impression, notably by the fine expression and brilliant technique 
unfolded, respectively, in the adagio and ‘‘ moto perpetuo” from 
Franz Ries’ Suite No. 3. Another d¢buéant from Germany, H. 
Bast, if less successful in the adagio from Schumann’s violon- 
cello pieces ‘*Im Volkston,” Op. 102, which dragged consider- 
ably, produced marked effect with a perfect rendering of 
Davidoff’s bravura piece ‘‘ Am Springbrunnen.” VON ZUR 
MUHLEN, who enjoys some celebrity in Germany, lacks fulness 
in the mezza voce and his head notes are unsympathetic, but the 
chest notes of his baritone-tenor up to F have great resonance 
and power, and he sings with genuine feeling and taste. A 
praiseworthy feature of his matinée were the numerous unfamiliar 
works brought to a hearing by the concert-giver himself, in- 
cluding two Lieder very prettily set to two charming poems: 
‘*Waldesrauschen ” and ‘* Vogellehre” by HANS SCHMIDT, who 
also distinguished himself as chief accompanist, as well as by the 
Misses L1ZA LEHMANN and MARGUERITE HALL. Miss AGNES 
ZIMMERMANN likewise deserves thanks for bringing forward 
Schumann’s rarely heard Fantasiestiick, Op. 111, No. 3, although 
it was tamely played,and Paderewski’s ‘‘ Caprice, genre Scarlatti,” 
if only to show that the great pianist has written some other 
things besides the hackneyed minuet belonging to the same 
‘* Humoresques de concert a1’antique,” Op. 14.—An “historical 
concert ” of peculiar interest was that given by M. A. FRANCEsS- 
CHETTI, of the Italian Opera, consisting exclusively of ancient and 
generally unknown vocal pieces, from the Hymn to Calliope, 
Greek text attributed to Messomede of Crete between the 2nd 
and 4th centuries, to airs and songs by Gabriell Pallamero (1500), 
Jacopo Peri (1560), Andrea Falconieri (1616), Arcangelo del 
Leuto (1645), Francesco Durante (1710), Pier Domenico 
Paradies (1710) and Pergolese (1732), which were rendered by 
the dénéficiaire’s powerful and yet flexible baritone with fine vocal- 
isation and appropriate variety of expression from grave to gay. 
The adagio, laden with arduous florid passages, from the violon- 
cello sonata in A, and the favourite minuet (transcribed) by 
Boccherini (1730) were played by De PICCOLELLIS with that 
facility of execution, delicacy, and charm of phrasing which 
distinguished his début last season. But CONTE GIUSEPPE 
Vincr’s performance of a fine sonata by Tartini (1692) left 
technically much to be desired ; and Signor MANCINELLI proved 
that a first-rate chef d’orchestre need not necessarily be a first- 
rate accompanist.—The violinist Mlle. GABRIELLE VAILLANT 
merits recognition for introducing A. Dvorak’s String Sextet in 
A, Op. 48, which first drew the notice of Johannes Brahms to 
the then obscure Bohemian musician, and which was vai//amment 
led by the above named-lady at her concert given jointly with 
the vocalist Miss ADELA VERNON, who must be commended for 
the choice of most of her songs, although excerpts detached from 
Robert Schumann’s cycle ‘“‘ Frauenliebe” can never be entirely 
satisfactory. By the way, the accompanist, A. E. GopFREY, who 
did well in other pieces, should have looked more carefully at 
these beautiful songs. On the other hand, the predilection of the 
graceful Swedish singer Miss JANSON, who also appeared for 
some of Hugo Beyer’s songs, is not easily discernible.—A rich 
voice and dramatic expression were displayed by Mlle. JANVIER, 
from Paris, at her morning concert given with the assistance of 
the pianist Mlle. MARIE Dunols, ter prix of the Paris Con- 
servatoire, and of Madame THENARD, whose conférences and 
dramatic entertainments have been en vogue in high class circles 


during this season. Another lady violinist, Mlle. MARIE _ 


DouG as, from Brussels, who delighted the audience by beauty 
of tone and charm of expression, was the centre of the musical 
attraction at a concert given by ANNA, COMTESSE DE BREMONT, 
in connection with an instructive and diverting lecture, delivered 
by herself with piquancy and grace, upon the Transvaal.—MM. 
JosEF Lupwic (violinist) and W. EK. WHITEHOUSE (violon- 
cellist)’s classical chamber evenings came to a close with A. 
Dvorak’s now familiar Pianoforte Quintet in A, Op. 81 (piano- 
forte, Miss FANNY Davigs), and Beethoven’s monumental String 
Quintet in c, Op. 29, the fale of which seems to have inspired 
Meyerbeer’s ‘‘ Pas des Patineurs” in the Prophdte, as chief 
items. 

Among the rearguard of pianoforte recitalists distinct eulogy is 
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due to the young Dutchman EDUARD ZELDENRUST, whose 
playing represents a fusion of German solidity and French 
airiness and grace derived respectively from his teachers Ferdi- 
nand Hiller and Marmontel, but unluckily he lacks wrist power 
in vigorous passages, and some eccentricities of manner some- 
what mar the total effect. The Misses Daisy DEFRIgs and 
ADELE Myers’s vocal contributions pleasantly varied the 
pianistic performances. — Inferior in rank stands the Swiss 
pianist ERNsT DENHOF, pupil of Leschetizky, whose playing is 
destitute of poetic charm. The dismemberment of Schumann's 
fantasia, Op. 17 in C, is moreover an inartistic proceeding. One 
of the same master’s delightful and unaccountably neglected 
Intermeszi, Op. 4, was, however, very well played ; likewise the 
finale of Beethoven’s D minor sonata, or at least what could be 
heard through the overpowering din of a street organ outside 
Princes’ Hall, a nuisance which should be rendered impossible 
on behalf both of the artists and of the audiences concerned. 
The Belgian violinist MAX REICHEL, on the other hand, 
exhibited at the same concert better expression, especially in 
Svendsen’s ‘‘ Romance,’ than technique in other pieces. A 
violin sonata in D by his father, Adolf Reichel, of a Dussek- 
Hummel stamp could afford but slight interest to a fiz de sidcle 
audience. Sefior J. ALBENIZ, who, both as a pianist and com- 
poser of smaller pianoforte pieces, made his mark amongst us 
last year, came forward with a programme consisting exclusively 
of his own works, including some vocal pieces sung by Fraulein 
MARIE GROBL, a pianoforte sonata, a pianoforte concerto and 
his 1st “‘ Rapsodie espagnole,” a highly coloured and ‘taking ” 
specimen of national music, which should be heard again with a 
fuller orchestra than could be commanded at Steinway Hall.— 
The charming and accomplished Mlle. JEANNE DoUSTE DE 
Fortis, Court pianist to the Countess of Flanders, once more 
confirmed her deservedly high reputation by a thoroughly 
artistic interpretation of works by Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, 
Grieg, Tschaikowsky, &c., and special commendation is due to 
BENNO SCHONBERGER both for the choice and brilliant execution 
of a selection containing some generally little known pieces by 
R. Volkmann, A. Jensen, Scholtz, and some miniatures from the 
eminent pianist’s own pen. Last, but not least, Madame 
MADELINE SCHILLER, of American celebrity, gratified a 
numerous audience with a rendering marked by genuine artistic 
spirit of a large variety of works by Beethoven, Hummel, 
Chopin, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Gottschalk, and of a series 
of pieces @’une difficulté transcendante by Liszt. 
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THE most important musical event to be reported from 
Paris is the performance, at the Hippodrome, of a panto- 
‘ . mime, Jeanne d’Arc, with music by Widor. It concerns 
itself only with three chapters of the life of the heroine : 
Domremy, the siege of Orleans, and the stake. The 
music shows sustained inspiration from one end to the 
other, being now charming, now picturesque, now ecstatic, 
now patriotic. As to the scoring, it is distinguished by 
“unctuousness and sonority.” In short, music of this 
calibre is not, as a rule, to be met with in a circus. 

ONE of the items in the celebration of the 13th and 14th 
of July was the execution by more than 2,000 performers 
of La Fédérale, a cantata by Massenet and Georges 
Boyer. Neither the performance in the echoing court of 
the Louvre nor that on the Champ-de-Mars could enable 
the hearer to form a judgment on the composition. That 
M. Boyer’s poem was patriotic, and M. Massenet’s music 
Noisy, goes without saying. 

IT is now certain that Verdhurt has taken the Eden 
Theatre, and is going to transform it into an opera-house 
(thédtre-lyrique). This new institution will be opened on 
the 1st of October, Saint-Saéns’ Samson et Dalila, 
Canoby’s La Coupe et les Levres, and Pugno’s Lenick, 
being first in contemplation. 





A SUMMER season of opera has been commenced at 
the Chateau d’Eau with Mermet’s Roland a Ronceveaux. 

THE French Chamber of Deputies has rejected the 
proposals for the rebuilding of the Opéra-Comique on the 
old site. This latter will probably be turned into a 
square. 

M. PARAVEY, the director of the Opéra-Comique, has 
accepted for performance Enguerrande, a four-act opera, 
by Victor Wilder and E. Bergerat (the librettists), and 
E. Chapuis (the composer). In the meantime, the doors 
of the temporary abode of the French comic lyrical muse 
are closed till September. 

THE Académie des Beaux-Arts has awarded the Bordin 
prize (3,000 francs) to Arthur Coquard. This year’s 
subject was: “ De la Musique en France.” 

GOUNOD has published a book entitled “Le ‘Don 
Juan’ de Mozart” (Paris: Paul Ollendorf). It is a 
commentary, an analysis, an interpretation, of Mozart’s 
chef-a’euvre. How the French master approaches the 
work of his great predecessor may be gathered from the 
following quotation from the preface :—“ The score of 
Don Giovanni has during all my life exercised over me 
the influence of a revelation ; it has been, and is still, to 
me a sort of incarnation of dramatic and musical im- 
peccability. I regard it as a work without a blemish, of 
unbroken perfection, and this commentary is but the 
humble testimony of my veneration and my gratitude for 
the genius to whom I owe the purest and most immutable 
joys of my life as a musician. There are in history 
certain men who seem to be destined to mark in their 
spheres a point beyond which one cannot rise; such are 
Phidias in the art of sculpture, Moliére in that of comedy. 
Mozart is one of those men: Dom Giovanni is.a 
summit.” 

ON account of this book of his own, and the biography 
of him (“Charles Gounod, Sa vie et ses ceuvres’’), pub- 
lished by Louis Paguerre, Gounod is at present very 
much en évidence. 

Or the Meeting of Musicians (Tonkiinstler Versamm- 
lung) at Eisenach, on June 19—22, we must at least 
record the chief novelties that have been brought to a 
hearing there. These are: Burlesque for pianoforte 
(played by E. d’Albert) and orchestra, and “Tod und 
Verklarung” (Death and Glorification), a symphonic 
poem, by Richard Strauss ; a symphonic intermezzo from 
the opera Malawika, by Felix Weingiartner; fourth 
symphony (E major), by E. d’Albert ; quartets by Robert 
Kahn and Richard von Perger ; a trio (Op. 2, B minor), by 
Frederick Lamond ; avioloncello concerto (played by Julius 
Klengel), by Hans Sitt; a violin concerto in G major 
(played by Halir), by Joachim ; “ Das Gliick von Eden- 
hall,” a choral ballad, by Humperdinck ; an overture to 
Kleist’s Penthesilea, by Felix Draesecke; “ Dichtung 
und Ideal” (Poetry and the Ideal), a symphonic poem, 
by Leopold Bella ; a “ Humoreske” for orchestra, by E. 
de Hartog; fragments from the opera Lore/ey, by Hans 
Sommer ; and a “ Tantum ergo” and “ Offertorium,” by 
Franz Schubert, lately discovered by Max Friedlander. 
The last two works are euphonious, but not very profound 
compositions. The most prominent of the above-men- 
tioned works, of which some had been heard before, were 
Richard Strauss’s clever, fantastic “ Burlesque,” and his 
Liszt-Wagnerian symphonic poem, Felix Weingartner’s 
poetic and finely scored intermezzo, and Sitt’s violoncello 
concerto. 

AT Darmstadt a monument has been erected in 
memory of Abt Vogler, famous as an organist, composer, 
theorist, and teacher (for instance, of Meyerbeer and 
Weber). Browning’s poem has made the name of the 
musician familiar to the English public. 
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THE Allgemeine Musik-Zeitung of July 4th contains 
two hitherto unpublished letters of Wagner, which refer 
to the proposed performance of Tristan und Isolde in 
Vienna in 1863. 

RUBINSTEIN has been to Oberammergau to see the 
“ Passion Play,” and is now at Badenweiler, in the Black 
Forest. 

Dr. HEINRICH REIMANN gave on June 15th an ex- 
tremely interesting organ recital at the Philharmonie, 
Berlin, The programme, which was as well executed as 
it was conceived, comprised “La Guamina,” a canzona 
francese by Guammi (b. 1550); a piece by Nicolas le 
Bégue (1630—1702) ; a Passacaglia by Frescobaldi (1580 
—1644); a Fantasia on the six notes ¢, d, ad, g£, 4, by 
Froberger (1635—1699) ; a Ciaccona by Muffat (1635— 
1714); a Prelude to the chorale “Vater unser im 
Himmelreich,” by Georg Bohm (1661—1734) ; a Prelude 
and Fugue by D. Buxtehude (1637—1707) ; Prelude in c 
minor, Prelude to the chorale, “Schmiicke dich, o liebe 
Seele,” Pastorale, Prelude in G minor, and Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, by J. S. Bach; Sonata in A major by 
Mendelssohn ; Fugue on the name of Bach, by Schumann ; 
and Fantasia on the dasso continuo, “ Weinen und Klagen,” 
by Liszt. 

G. GOEPFERT has composed an opera entitled Sarastro, 
the libretto of which is a continuation of the Magic 
Flute. 

THE Cologne Minnergesangverein (Choral Society of 
male voices) will give during the Exhibition two concerts 
(August 18th and 20th) at Bremen. Fraulein Wally 
Schauseil will take part in them as soloist. Heinrich 
Zéllner, the conductor of the society, has been elected 
conductor of the New York Liederkranz. 

OTTO HEGNER is to make next winter a concert-tour 
through Germany, under the management of Hermann 
Wolff, the well-known zmpresario. 

KAPELLMEISTER SCHUCH, of Dresden, has been chosen 
to conduct the Salzburg Festspiele (Festival Plays). 

Dr. HuGO RIEMANN has left Sondershausen and 
joined the teaching staff of the Albert Fuchs Conserva- 
torium at Wiesbaden, his department being theory. 

IN October the first performance in German of Reyer’s 
Salammbé will take place at the German theatre in 
Prague. 

ONE thousand and seven societies, comprising 13,096 
singers, have already announced their intention of coming 
to the “Deutsche Sangerbundfest ” (Festival of German 
male choral unions) at Vienna. 

ALL Italy is in a state of excitement about the com- 
poser of a one-act comic opera Cavalleria rustica, one of 
the three operas that gained prizes in the competition 
ene by the publisher and manager, Sozogno. The 
ucky composer is Pietro Mascagni, the son of a Leghorn 
baker. He began his musical studies in his native town 
under Pratesi and Soffredini, and continued them under 
Saladino at the Milan Conservatorio. Subsequently he 
became conductor of the Philharmonic Society in 
Cerignola, a sinall town between Foggia and Bari. He 
heard of the competition only two months before the 
term when the manuscripts had to be sent in. Two 
Leghorn friends agreed to furnish him with a libretto, 
and sent it him in instalments on postcards, And now 
Mascagni is a famous man, and has been received by the 
citizens of Leghorn like a hero returning from the con- 

uest of kingdoms. It was reported—falsely, however— 
that Verdi had said, “ Now I can die in peace.” But it 
is true that the composer Sgambati, one of the judges, 
said: “All discussion is impossible with regard to this 
music, which fascinates and moves.” The reception of 
the opera at the Costanzi (Rome) was indescribably 





enthusiastic. For the next season no less than twelve 
theatres propose to produce the work, and Sozogno has 
commissioned the composer to write another opera, 
After this immense first success, the young musician will 
have a difficult stand. Let us give him our best wishes, 
and congratulate Italy on her new maestro. 

A NEW comic opera, Damigelle di Saint-Cyr, by Cesare 
Bacchini, obtained a complete success at the Turin 
Alfieri Theatre ; on the other hand, Anna di Dovara,a 
three-act opera (dating from 1863, although now first 
performed), by Gretano Zelioli, proved a complete failure 
at Milan. 

WITH regard to an “Interview with Albani” in 
Galignani’s Messenger, the lady in question writes to Le 
Figaro that she not only had not seen the author of the 
article, but did not even know him. This, we suppose, is. 
a specimen of the New Journalism. 

WE draw our readers’ attention to a new invention 
recommended by Sir John Stainer and Mr. W. G. 
McNaught, and called “ Teacher’s Auxiliary Automatic 
Sol-faing Harmonium.” Mr. McNaught mentions as 
advantages that may be derived from the use of the 
instrument—(1) “ That associations of name and effect. 
can be quickly built. up with a minimum of labour to the 
teacher ; (2) That a teacher, whatever his natural ability 
or the condition of his voice, can freely give systematic 
training of eye and ear; and (3) Particularly that ear 
exercises, which so many teachers find it difficult to sing, 
can be speedily and easily given.” Mr. Alexander 
Adamson, of Dundee, is the inventor, and Mr. Thomas 
Laurie, of 28, Paternoster Row, the London agent. 

A CATALOGUE of the Historic Musical Collection at the 
Edinburgh Exhibition has now been published, and 
shows that the collection is an interesting one. The 
instruments comprise not only European, but also extra- 
European (Indian, Chinese, Japanese, Burmese, Zulu 
&c.) specimens, Of the lutes, cithers, bow and keyboard 
instruments, we will mention only two spinets by Christian 
Shean (Edinburgh, 1780) and Baker Harris (London, 
1776), an upright piano by William Southwell (London, 
1798), several English cithers (one by F. Hinz, London, 
1557), several lutes (one by Johann Blasius Weigert, Linz, 
1732), several violas d’amore, and a grand piano by Ignace 
Pleyel & Co., for two years in the possession of Chopin. 
The book and manuscript department contains many 
antiphonaries, psalm and hymn books, and other interest- 
ing prints ; and, besides other valuable manuscripts, Sir 
William Muir’s Lute Book (in tablature) of the first half 
of the 17th century, and the Dublin manuscript score of 
the Messiah. The autograph and portrait department is 
very rich. Later on, we may write more fully on this subject. 

FROM Antwerp is announced the death, at the age of 
sixty-seven, of Edouard Georges Jacques Grégoir, an 
esteemed composer, who, however, was more widely 
known as a writer on music. Here are the titles of some 
of his works: “Galerie biographique des Artistes- 
musiciens belges ;” “ Histoire del’Orgue ; ” “ Documents. 
relatifs & l’Art musical ;” “ Recherches historiques sur 
les journaux de musique ;” “ Grétry, célébre musicien 
belge ;” “ Mémoire sur Gossec;” “L’Art musical en 
Belgique sous les régnes de. Léopold I. et Léopold II. ;” 
“Les Artistes-musiciens néerlandais.” 

AT Barcelona died Francis Pedrell, aged seventy. He- 
studied first medicine and surgery, then turned to music, 
making his début as a tenor singer on the stage of his 
native town of Palma (Majorca). Besides a symphony, 
sacred music, songs, &c., he composed four operas, among. 
which is an £/ Zrovador, produced eleven years before 
Verdi’s // Trovatore. Pedrell was both a bachelor ofi 
philosophy and of medicine and surgery. 
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A TRAGEDY is reported from:Moscow. Olga Betutzki, 

a young Russian lady of great beauty, who had been 
heard as a singer in Italy, committed suicide together 
with her old mother. Want was the cause of the sad 
act. 

AUCKLAND, New Zealand, is the second city in the 
Australian Colonies which possesses a chair of music at 
the University, Adelaide being the first. Professor Carl 
Schmitt, son of the late Dr. ‘Aloys Schmitt, director of 
the Choral Society, fills the position. 
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NEW RE-ARRANGED EDITION. 
RAINING SCHOOL for the PIANOFORTE, 
Selected, Arranged, Revised, and Fingered by E. PAUER. 
First Step. 
Elementary Principles and Rules of Music ; 13 very easy Studies 
. ¢ rN to Very Easy Pieces ; 9 National Airs A cz major (Treble 
clef only’ 


Book II. 19 Studies and Scale Exercises; 5 Very Easy Pieces; 12 
Popular National Melodies. 


Boox III. Exercises for gaining Velocity; Melodious Pieces; 
German, Russian, and French Airs, all in the Treble Clef. 


Book I. 


Italian, 


Book IV. Exercises for gaining Velocity ; Tuneful pieces by Gurlitt and 


: ae 8 National Airs in c major and A minor (introducing the Bass. 
cle 


Second Step. 


Book V. 24 Preparatory Exercises; Studies of Velocity ; Six Easy Pieces 
by Miiller, Volkmann, and Reinecke; Old Dances by Corelli 
and J. S. Bach. 
Book VI. 


Exercises for acquiring Velocity; Melodious Pieces by Haydn 
and Volkmann; Old Dances by Gluck, Handel, Purcell, Lully, &c. 


Boox VII. Exercises for es pate: ;. Easy Lessons by Volkmann 
and Gurlitt ; Musettes by J. S. Bach and Montéclair; Passecailles by 
Handel and Gervais. 

Third Step. 


Book VIII. Shake Studies by Pauer, Loeschhorn, A. Schmitt; Arpeggio 
Exercises ; Easy Pieces by Gurlitt, Beethoven, and Sch umann ; Classical 
Dances by Mozart, Clementi, Marschner, and Mendelssohn. 

Boox IX. Studies by Pauer ; Arpeggio Studies ; Pieces by Gurlitt, Pauer, 
and Gade ; Classical Dances by Mayseder and Czerny. 


Boox X. Studies ; Pieces by Beethoven, Diabelli, Schumann, and Hummel; 
Classical Dances by Mozart, Beethoven, and Schubert. 


Fourth Step. 


Book XI. Daily Practice by Cramer; Pieces by Handel, Bach, Dussek, 
Jensen, Clementi, and Gade. 


Book XII. Studies by Handel and C. P. E. Bach; Pieces by Clementi, 
Jensen, and Kirchner. 


Book XIII. Pieces by Kirnberger, C. P. E. Bach, Schubert, Reinecke, 
and Moszkowski. 


Price 4s. each Book. 
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NEW SONGS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 


HMIInL KREU 2. 


TWENTY SONGS, 
WITH ENGLISH AND GERMAN WORDS. s.d. 


88492 FOUR_SONGS FOR A TENOR VOICE. Op.1 .. net 1 — 
1. I See on the Far Horizon (Am fernen Horizonte). 
2. Must I then die now (Jung sterben). 
3. Lassie with the Rosy Lips (Madchen mit dem rothen 
Miindchen). 
4. Nay, I will never tell it (Vorsatz). 
88496 ety SONGS FOR A SOPRANO VOICE. Op.2 net 1 — 
. Oh Holy Art (An die Kunst). 
“4 When two that loved must sever (Wenn zwei von einander 
scheiden). 
3. Last night as I lay sleeping (Ich hab die Nacht getriumet). 
4. The Swallow sings his Evening Ditty (Abendfriede). 


8849¢ — SONGS FOR A SOPRANO — — VOICE. 


net 1 — 
Ie: Pa ‘Adair (Oo stiss Vielliebchen ‘). 
2. O were my love yon lilac fair (O wir’ mein Lieb !), 
3. Slumber Song (Schlaf, du liebes Kind), 
4. Love Confessed (Dass du mich liebst, das wusst’ ich), 
8849a a reas FOR A SOPRANO OR TENOR VOICE. 


net 


~ 


z. ‘ie bid Story (Ein Jiingling liebt ein Madchen). 

2. The True Kiss (Sie sagen wohl ein Kuss sei Scherz). 
3. Spring Night (Friihlingsnacht). 

4- Greetings (Sag, ich liess sie griissen), 


8849¢ ros SONGS FOR _— wee MEZZO- 
PRANO. Op. 6 = +. Met r— 
od Sail Wheel (Das Mihtrad). 
2 y after Storm (Nach dem Gewitter). 
here came a Frost in the Spring (Kein Gliick noch Stern), 
. The Three Lovers (Der Wirthin Téchterlein), 
FULL MUSIC SIZE. 
Sleep, my heart's smog (Schlaf, du liebes Kind). Slumber 
jong. Op. 3, 3. 
No. rin F; No. ‘2 in E flat; No. 3inp; No. 4inc,each 4 — 
Two Songs, with Violin Obbligato. Op. 8 :— 
1. To the Evening Star (An den Abendstern) .. si . 3 
2. Soft! Roving Wind! (Still, lieber Wind) .. a . 4 


“No fewer than 20 songs, disposed in five books, by Mr, Emil Kreuz, 
the clever viola player, are issued by the same firm. In these it is 
agreeable to observe that the composer’s mood becomes brighter as he goes 
on, and that the influence of the ‘ Weltschmerz,’ which is a sign of so much 
youthful work of Promise, is gradually cast off. Even in the first book the 
composer's ‘Op. 1,’ great originality is shown, and such a song as ‘ Jung 
sterben,’ translated as ‘ Must I then die now?’ is a proof of the earnestness 
of intention which marks a thorough musician. In the selection of his 
words Mr. Kreuz has not always been very fortunate: thus in the second 
book a setting of ‘An die Musik,’ though containing passages worthy of 
attention, cannot produce its full i impression because of Schubert’s immortal 
setting of the same words. ‘ Abendfriede,’ in this book, is very effective, 
though it is a song which players will like better than singers. The ‘Slumber 
Song,’ in the third book, is perhaps the best of the whole series ; its subject 
is beautifully smooth, and though it is not very easy to sing, it is not un- 
grateful. If it were not for Schumann’s ‘ Friiblingsnacht,’ the setting of the 
same words in the fourth volume would deserve unqualified praise for its 
careful attention to the meaning of the poem, and its note of genuine passion. 
The song that follows this, ‘Greetings,’ is extremely pretty, and has the naive 
grace of a folk-song. ‘T' he Millwheel’ is most effective of the last series ; the 
setting of the plaintive ‘ Der Wirthin Téchterlein’ is well conceived, but the 
three different varieties of love felt for the dead.maiden by the students are not 
differentiated clearly enough. As a whole, however, the songs deserve 
attention, for they show very decided talent, if not actual genius ”"— 
The Times, July 21st, 1890. 

AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 





Augener’s Edition, No. 8847. 


PASTORALIA. 


10 Songs; the Words by Epwarp Oxenrorp, the Music by 


EMIL KREUZ. 


Op. 10, in 2 Books, each, net, 1s. 


No. 8847a. Book I.—1. As Phyllis Wended. 
2. If Thou wert Asked. 
. Tell me, Colin. 
. A Shepherdess once Wandered. 
No, 83474. Book II. — Robin’s Lament. 
. Gentle Shepherd, 
. The Wooing Day. 
8. A Summer’s Morning. 
g. Proud Janet. 
10. Which is most fair ? 


-AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s-Place, London. 





ted SONGS IN AUGENER’S EDITION. 





XAVER SCHARWENKA. a Songs for a Medium Voice. 
Op. 15. Edition No. 8899, re a 
1. In Thy Heart ( (in eile Herzen). 
2. The Opening Rose (Die erwachte Rose). 
3. Sunshine in the Heart (Sonnenlicht ! Sonnenschein !). 


T. CHAPMAN. Four pane. Edition No. 8818, 4to oo met r— 
1. The World’s Wanderers. 
2. To His Mistresse. 
3. If I could see Him Once Again ! 
4. A Lyrick to Mirth. 


FR. CURSCHMANN. Twenty-five Favourite Songs, with English 
and German Words. Edition No, 8826, 8vo ove ~ net 2— 


J. B. WECKERLIN. _Six Little Songs. Six Chansons dans la 
Forme Populaire, Edition No. 8952, with English words net r — 
8953, with French words net 1 — 
1. Cresses Green (Verduronette). 
2. Sweet Christmas-time (Voici Noél). 
3- My Father had a Garden Gay (Le Jardinet). 
4. My Daisy Marguerite (Ma mie Marguerite). 
5. The White Rose Tree (Le Rosier blanc). 
6. Maidens Three (Pétronille). 

“The best of the three songs which make up Herr X. Scharwenka’s 
Op. 15 is ‘Die erwachte Rose,’ but all show the composer’s complete 
knowledge of effect. Four songs by T. Chapman show a remarkable 
degree of ability, and the choice of words is very happy. A setting of 
Shelley’s ‘World's Wanderers’ is ambitious, but not unsuccessful ; it is 
difficult both for singer and player, but should prove very effective. Two 
songs of Herrick’s are set with due simplicity, and an excellent sense of 
rhythm ; and the remaining song, ‘If I could see Him Once Again,’ has a 
praiseworthy degree of earnestness. ‘The album of 25 songs Cursch- 
mann deal be popular with those who have not forgotten one of the most 
successful composers of his own day § and the smaller group of songs in 
the style of French national music, by J. B. Weckerlin, will be welcomed by 
all who can appreciate the delicacy and grace of songs that do not touch 
very deep emotions, but yet have an indefinable charm. It is a little unfor- 
tunate that the English and French words are not published together, but 
in two separate editions of the album.”—The Times, July 21st, 1890. 


AUGENER & CO., Newgate Street and Foubert’s Place, London. 





ISS MATHILDE WOLFF (Pianiste) visits and 


receives PUPILS for Piano, Harmony, Counterpoint, &c. ; holds 
FORTNIGHTLY MEETINGS for practice of Concerted Chamber Music ; . 
accepts ENGAGEMENTS for CONCERTS and AT HOMES; will, in 
September, be open for VISITING ENGAGEMENT <" "Schools. 
ae terms, apply to Miss M. Wo rr, 49, Elgin Crescent, 





\ 71. PSALM, composed by HAMISH MAC- 
CUNN, for the Opening of the Edinburgh International Exhibition. 
Price 1s, net. 
METHVvEN, Simpson, &.Co., Dundee & Edinburgh. 





Fe NIECKS.—A CONCISE DICTIONARY 
OF MUSICAL TERMS. 
To which is prefixed an Introduction to the Elements of Music. 
Bound in Cloth, net, 2s. 6d. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 1, Foubert’s Place, W. 


ondon. 





ETHODE DE VIOLONCELLE. Tirée des 


(Euvres instructives de Dotzauer, Duport, Kummer, Lee, 
Romberg, &c., editée et augmentée par A. PIATTI. English and — 


Words :— et 

7778 Complete ie as on ‘is ons on wk w 5S 

Or in 3 Books .. ose ‘s coo wee wwe CCH 2 — 

7778a ~=6©Book I. neni endinks 2 1st to 4th. Position... . om 
77786 Book II. Scales and Exercises on the different positions 

without the thumb, bowing, &c. 2— 


7778c Book III. Shakes, Chromatic Passages, Exerciees, and 
Scales on Double Stops, en use of Thumb, Staccatos, 
Arpeggios, Harmonics, &c. ... ae _2— 





AVER SCHARWENKA’S SONATA in E minor. 


Op. 46. 
9287 Violoncello and Piano es ee oe we + met 4— 
7566  Violinand Piano .. oe wr «. net 4— 
London: AUGENER & CO, 86, Newgate Street, * omy and only 


West End Address, 1, Foubert’s Place, W 
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BACH. Four Short Masses (Latin) 
—— Johannes Passion eve 


CHOPIN. Op. 46. 


GRIEG. Op, rr. 
HAYDN. Creation (English & German)... 
2950a—c. 


LINDPAINTNER. Overture. 
MENDELSSOHN. Overtures 
—- Symphony, a minor 

NICODE, Op. rr. 
— Op. 4. 


WEIGL. Overture. 


The Prices marked are net, No discount. 


FULL SCORES. 


BARGIEL. Trois Danses dilementes 
BEETHOVEN. Missa Solemnis (Latin)... 


Concert Allegro. — by 
ra Ww mw « oe 
Concert Overture ove 
—— Symphonies, Nos. 1, 3, 11 “a wei 
LACHNER. Overture. Loreley ... oc 
Vampyr 


on 


Introduction ond Schewe . 
Romance for Violin and Orchestra 
RHEINBERGER. Wall i Symphoni 
picture ... oe ove ose eee 
RUBINSTEIN. " Océan. and Symphony ‘i , 
RUDORFF. Overture. Otto der Schiitz eo ee 
SCHARWENKA, X. Andante Religioso 
SCHUMANN. Paradies und Peri... 
Schweizerfamilie 


Tone- 





MUSIC FOR ORCHESTRA IN COMPLETE PARTS. 


EBERL. Op. 34. Symphony ose 
FAUST. Con amore Polka and Feuer ‘wad Flamme 
Galopp ... oe ooo ae a set ove 


— Op. 22t. ‘Um Herz und Hand Waltz 
FORBERG. Jagdstiick, in Wa!tz form ... 
GAUTIER. Le Secret. Intermezzo pizzicato ... 
JUNGMANN. In der Spinnstube 

KEIPER. Hip, Hip, Hurrah March 

MEHUL. Jagd-Overture .. .. one 
OLIVER. Marche d’Attaque 

PARLOW. Napoleon March wa . 
PIERSON, Op. 54. Macbeth. Symphonic Poem oe 
PROUT. Triumphal March. From Alfred... ove 
SIEWERT. Maiglickchens Liiuten. Rheinlinder Polka 
STRAUSS, E. Op. 63. Akademische Biirger Waltz... 


—, J. Op.375. Oschéner Mai Waltz... « ‘a 
SUPPE. Fatinitza March ... oe “a eve 
TSCHIRCH. In stiller Abendstunde. Nocturno 


VOGLER, A. New Overture to Samori ... 
WERNER. General Monthé March 
WINTER. Overture to I Fratelli Rivali 


PIANO SOLO. 


CRAMER. Fifty Studies. — by Biilow 
DAMM. Weg zur Kunstfertigkeit .. - 
ENGEL. Musica Divina _... ove 
HENSELT. Op.5. Douze E tudes de Salon ine 
HEROLD. Zampa. Complete Opera... ee 
HOLLER. Op. 82. Sleepless Nights 
JENSEN. Op. 2. Innere Stimmen . 
LAUBACH. Elementary Piano School ... 


MOSZKOWSKI. Op. 23. From Foreign Parts « 
MOZART. Sonatas. Complete folio. (André.) ove 
NICODE. Op. 22. Ein Liebesleben «2 9 ue oe 
PAUER. Gavotte Album ... ro a ee ee 
— Mendelssohn Album ... ove we ove oe 
— Children’s Mendelssohn ove oe ove - 


REINECKE. Op. 147. Fairy Fancies ... ove ove 
SCHARWENKA. Album. Op. 62 ‘ ie ea 
SCHUBERT. Op. 15. Fantasie inc. (Cotta,) eee 
— Op. 142. Impromptus. (Cotta.) ... soe 
SCHUMANN. Album. (Pauer.)... eee ois 

— Popular Pieces. (Pauer.)  ... oo 8 eee oe 
WAGNER-LISZT ALBUM a ee ee 


IQUARIAN MUSIC. 
SECOND-HAND VOLUMES. 
Some of them only slightly damaged. 
Sold by AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, London, E.C. 
Sold for cash only. 
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Antiquarian Music (continued). 
VOCAL SCCRES. 


£. = English, F. = French, G. = German, /. = Italian. s. @. 

Lot 3004. ABT. Jorinda and Jorindel. Z. a 3 
», 3005. ANDRE. Missa - <n 2 6 
», 3006. ASPA,A. TheGipsies. Z.... ... “ _t- 
», 30077 AUBER. Stumme von Portici. G. . " 22 
» 3008. BACH. Mass in B sharp minor . . - 2 8 
»» 3009. BENDA. Der Dorfjahrmarkt. G. 2— 
» 3010. BOIELDIEU. Weisse Dame. G. wo B93 
» jorr, BRAHMS. Ninie. £. & G. pe “a 22 
»» 3012, BRION. Marathon, £. ... ow 3B 6 
» 3013. BRUCH. Frithjof. £.&G. - no 2S 
» 3014. CHERUBINI. Mass No.1, inF ... “i 1 6 
9» 3015. ——— Medea ... we eee ove ° ee 22 
+» 3016, —— Missa Solemnis. pminor ... +s “ 1 8 
9 3017. ——— Wassertriiger. CG. ove ow a 2s 
», 3018. CIMAROSA. Heimliche Ehe. G. & 1... a 22 
» 3019. DONIZETTI. Liebestrank. 7.&G. ... eco 22 
» 3020. —— Lucia. 1. &G. és ~e « is I 4 
9» 302%. GLUCK. Paris und chee. lr. & G. 22 
» 3022, HANDEL. Athalie. £.&G. r 8 
+» 3023 ——— Josua. G. ee 5 a 
» 3024. HILLER, F. Nala and Damayenti. Ez. 2 6 


»» 3025a—f. ——, J. A. Der Arndtekranz, Der Dorfbarbier, 
Der Krieg, Die Liebe auf dem Lande, Lisuart and 
Dariulette, Lottchen am Hofe. G. a +. each 


20 
» 3026. LORTZING. Undine. G.... - wa &@ @ 
» 3027, MARSCHNER. Der Templer und die Jaddin. T. &G. 3 6 
»» 3028. NESSLER. Rattenfiinger von Hameln. G. ... no go 
»» 3029. NICOLAI. Lustigen Weiber von Windsor. F.&G.... 2 2 
» 3030. SCHUBERT. Hiuslicher Krieg. G. ... t 6 
»» 303% SCHUMANN. Op. 148. Requiem E. eco — 32=— 
» 30322 —— Op.1r2. Rose Pilgerfahrt. F.& G on ww I 
»» 3033) WAGNER. Tannhiauser. Folio. G. -10o— 
» 3034. WEBER. The Praise of Jehovah. £. ... 12 
» 3035a—c. WOLF, E. W. Die pretpaestaaagte Das Rosea- 

fest, Die treuen Kohler... «. each 2 0 


For remainder of Antiquarian Music, see MontHty Musicat ReEcorp, 
Nos, 225, 226, 228, 231, 232, 234, 235, and also Catalogue of Antiquarian 
Music, to be had gratis. 

AUGENER & CO., 


86, Newgate Street, London. 





EF LAUBACH. Scottish Songs. Arranged— 


7513 For Violin and Pianoforte on oes one - Net z= 
7713 For Violoncello and Pianoforte ... ee 2 i 
7633 For Viola (Tenor) and Pianoforte -~_< ~ net 2— 
7795 For Flute and Pianoforte a -. Met 2— 


‘* Messrs. Augener provide plenty of music for the ever-increasing multi- 
tude of amateur violinists. there are three books of ‘Special Studies’ by 
Hermann, some of which are ‘studies for the prevention | of bad habits,’ and 
particularly useful, From the same author we have ‘ Beethoveniana’—a 
number of extracts from the pianoforte sonatas, arranged for violin and 
piano. Courvoisier’s ‘ Violin School,’ in two books, is an important publica- 
tion, the excellent plan and careful directions of which make almost a ‘royal 
road’ to proficiency upon the instrument. Two suites by Handel, arranged 
by G. . Jensen, some charming short pieces by Gurlitt, published ‘under the 
title ‘ Snowflakes,’ and a few,additional numbers of ‘Select Works for the 
Violin,’ make up a valuable contribution to the popular repertory. These 
are all as easy as they are pleasing and useful. Finally, we may mention 
two books of ‘Scottish Songs’ arranged by Laubach for piano and violon- 
cello.”—Daily Telegaph, Dec. 12, 1888. 





AUGENER’S EDITION. 


H. PURCELL’S GOLDEN SONATA, 


ARRANGED BY 
GUSTAV JENSEN, 


In his ‘‘Classische Violin Musik beriihmter Meister des 17ten and 18ten 


ahrhunderts.” 
7410 For Two Violins and Pianoforte we net 1 — 
74104 For Tw» Violins, Violoncello, and Pianoforte ee o mets 6 





AuGENER & Co., 86, Newgate Street, and 1, Foubert’s Place, London. 
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N OVELTIES. 


August rst, 1890. 


N OUVEAUTES. 
Le B msg 1890. 


AUGENER & CO., 86, Newgate Street, E.C., and 





1, Foubert’s Place, W. (opposite Conduit Street), London. 





Faition PIANOFORTE SOLOS (a 2 mains). — s. d. 
BARNETT, JOHN FRANCIS. Valses des Saisons, 


No. 1. Le Printemps... 4—- 

2. L'Eté . 4— 

3 L’Automne. (Rustic waltz. ) un 

4. L’Hiver ie ce w 4 
GARDINI, GIULIO. L’Addio, Newmmno 3— 
— LaGondoletta. Canzone 3- 


6184 HEALE, H. Exercises on Arbitrary or Mixed time 
net — 3 
KIRCHNER, F. Abendklainge. Notturno. Op. 315 3 — 
LACHNER, IGNAZ. Vier Klavierstiicke. Op. 95 :— 
No. 1. An der Quelle — . 3 
8274 NOSKOWSKI, SIGISMOND. “Series,” 
4 Pieces caractéristiques. Op 29. (En Automne, 
Espiégle, Dumka, Cracovienne gracicuse) net 2— 
PAUER, E. Album classique pour la Jeunesse, Re- 
cueil de petites piéces des maitres célébres, choisies, 
arrangées pour piano d’une maniére facile, et 
doigtées. C.:— 
6007 SCHUBERT. (20 piécesa 2 mains, 644 mains.) net 3 — 
«ROMANTIC SCHOOL, THE. A Collection of 
Pianoforte Pieces by Composers of the r9th Cen- 
tury, in chronological order :— 
XAVER SCHARWENKA (1850), Nocturne in B flat 3 — 


TREKELL, J. THEODORE. Classical Treasures. 


Transcriptions :— 
No. 1. Kyrie (Haydn’s 1st Mass) ... wr . 3 
2. Laudate Dominum (Mozart) - naa 
3. In Native Worth (Haydn) ... oe .— 3 
4. Et Incarnatus est (Mozart)... i wo. 3 
5. Ave Maria (Cherubini) - = 
6. Comfort ye My People (Handel) .. .- 3 
WALDTEUFEL, E. Mello. Waltzes... . 3> 


2 Pianos, 4 Hands. 


DEL VALLE DE PAZ, E. Scénes de Ballet. 
Deuxiéme Suite d’Orchestre. Op. 39:— 


86492 No.1. Bohémienne ©... ..  «. met 1 — 
ORGAN. 
BACH, J. S. Organ Works, edited by W. T. Best 
(oblong folio) :— 
9804 Vol. IV, Fantasia and Fugue in G minor 
Toccata and Fugue in Dminor( 14. . _ 
” ” » in E major 3 
” ” ” inc major 


VIOLIN AND PIANOFORTE. 
JENSEN, GUSTAV. Drei Stiicke. Op. 28 :— 


No. 1. Alla Marcia ... eee 4— 
7510 KREUZ, EMIL. Friihlingsgedanken. Saute Pension, 
Three Pieces. Op. 9. .. net 2— 
SQUIRE, W. H. Gavotte humoristique = wo 44> 
INSTRUMENTAL. 


56122 HERMANN, Fr. Le Commencement de I'Etude. 
Cinquante exercices pour le violon (préparatoires 
aux études spéciales, Op. 24). BookII.... net 1 — 
7628 KREUZ,EMIL. Friihlingsgedanken. Spring Fancies. 
3 Pieces for Viola and Pianoforte, Op. 9. net 2 — 
SQUIRE, W. H. Gavotte eee is Viola 
et Piano one 4— 








Novelties (continued). 
VOCAL MUSIC. 


13510 ABT, F, Far Beyond the Sight of Mortals; chorus 
for 3 female voices, from the sacred cantata, “The 
Promised Land” ; wie - «ws ee 


ACTON, JOHN. Songs on the River. Vocal duets 
for female voices with Pianoforte Accompani- 


ment :— 
40590 Drifting sa is nes ate sins, » 
40596 Come let us row... ais ies “as Oat 


DONIZETTI, G. In questo semplice modesto asilo. 
Cavatina from the opera ‘‘ Betley” ‘ 


8830e ENGLISH SONGS (STANDARD). ay revised, 
the words partially re-written by W. Barrett. 
The accompaniments arranged by Dr. FM Dr. 
Martin, Henry Gadsby, a Caldicott, Burnham 
Horner, Joseph Barnby, and the Editor. Bk. V. net 


Contents —85. Lee, ‘‘ Meet me in the —~— glen.” 
86. Addison, ‘‘ The woodland —_ ” 87. Anon., ‘SA 
country life is sweet. ”" 88. Arne, “ Now Phoebus 
sinketh in the West.” 89. Attwood, “The Soldier’s 
Dream.” go. Balfe, “The Peace of the Valley. WY “gt. 
Barrett, ‘‘ Ianthe, the lovely.” 92. Bayly, “ Fly away, 
pretty moth.” 93. yly, “Welcome me home.” 
4. Farmer, “Ye tender powers.” 95. Hook, “The 

oice cad Love.” 96. Hurn, ‘‘ He loves and rides awa 

. ‘Through the ’ wood.”” 98. Shield, “ he 
ken 99. Spofforth, ** Julia to the wood robin.” 
100. Whitmore, “‘ Isle of Beauty.” 


HEALE, H. Vocal Dance Tunes. 6 three-part songs 
for female voices, with pianoforte accompani- 


ment :— 
4211 Hear how the birds. Minuet ©... co oe 
4212 Sweet May. Gavotte... see ao: 


8846 KREUZ, EMIL. Three Songs. Op. 12. (Rose 
Marie, Love is a dream, Kiss and be friends.) 4to. 


net 
REYLOFF, E. The ita apd Words by 
Madame Foli ... wis sis 


AUGENER & Co., London: 


City Chief Office: 86, Newgate Street, E.C. 


Only West End Branch: 
(opposite Conduit Street). 


1, Foubert’s Place, W. 
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All Communications should be addressed as above. Cheques 
and Post Office Orders payable to the order of Augener & Co., and 


to be crossed ‘‘ Central Bank of London.” 
Telegraphic Address—AUGENER, LONDON. 
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